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CHAPTER ONE 
10:00 am The Morning After 


slowly raised himself to a sitting position, propping a 

pillow up on the headboard and wincing slightly as the 
hangover kicked in. Gingerly he turned his head to one side so that 
he could see the display on the digital clock radio on the 
nightstand at the other side of the double bed. No wonder he felt 
so lousy; it was only a few minutes after 10AM—a good two hours 
before he usually returned to consciousness. 

Wondering what could have roused him so early, he looked 
round the room, listening intently. The rain was pouring down the 
window making a splattering and splashing sound, but that was 
normal for a mid-February morning. It couldn’t have been the 
rumble of the F-line streetcars making their way slowly up and 
down Market Street below his third-story window—he had been 
used to them for months. That the room was dimly illuminated by 
the gray light filtering in through the single lace-curtained window 
was proof that what had interrupted his drugged slumber had not 
been visual. 

He gave it up and lay back down again, adjusting and 
plumping the pillow and pulling the covers over his head, but it 
was no use. Once his mind had clicked into full conscious mode, he 
knew that the best he could hope for was to lie here wide awake for 
the next few hours. And that was not his style. Once he was awake, 
he was awake, and that was the end of it. 

Cursing under his breath, he resolutely climbed out of bed 
and dressed himself in yesterday’s t-shirt and jeans which he had 
retrieved from a crumpled heap of clothes on the floor beside the 
bed. Yawning heavily, he padded barefoot over the soft-carpeted 
bedroom floor and onto the cold tile of the bathroom. After 
splashing cold water on his face and relieving himself, he washed 
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down a couple Excedrins for his hangover and stumbled into the 
kitchen in search of strong coffee. 

Snapping on the overhead light, he quickly snatched up a 
Pyrex pot that was sitting on the counter. Noticing that it 
contained enough coffee for several cups, he transferred it to the 
gas stove and lit and adjusted the burner’s flame to medium. As he 
took down a large blue Alcatraz souvenir coffee mug from the 
overhead cupboard, a sheet of paper caught his eye. It was 
attached to the refrigerator door by four cable car magnets, one at 
each corner. He raised his eyebrows slightly in surprise, but waited 
for his coffee to get hot before satisfying his curiosity. In a very few 
moments the pot began to steam and whistle. He turned off the gas 
and dumped some of its contents into his mug without adding milk 
or sugar and took a few scalding sips. Satisfied that it was hot and 
strong enough, he turned his attention back to the piece of paper 
which seemed to be patiently waiting for his attention. 

Taking it in his hands, he saw that it was a note addressed to 
him. It read: 


Joey—You know I love you and I want you to have your fun 
times. But Please! No more late parties on work nights, or if 
you have to, please keep the noise down! I could hear you 
guys laughing and the music blasting right through both sets 
of doors and my ear plugs! It’s a wonder the neighbors didnt 
call the cops! Anyway, see you tonight. Maybe I'll let you 
make it up to me (hint, hint!) —Love, Mary 


P.S. Don’t forget to clean up the living room. I could hardly 
make it out the door without tripping over the cans and 
bottles! 


He crumpled the note into a ball, gave a little snort of disgust, 
and threw it into the trash can. If things were gonna start goin’ this 
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way, he’d never make it till spring. Then as the coffee began to ease 
his hangover somewhat, he began to get his emotions back under 
control. He retrieved the note from the trash, smoothed it out, and 
replaced it on the refrigerator door. He needed to party, needed to 
get high, like most people needed fresh air and sunshine. It was the 
only thing that made him feel good about himself, especially in the 
winter when he wasn’t working. But Mary wasn’t a bad sort. She 
was young, sweet and naive, and meant well. And she wasn’t even 
all that attractive, which was a plus in his eyes. The less 
competition, the better. 

He finished his coffee, and stood up and stretched, yawning 
again as he did so. Then he sighed, knowing he’d have to do 
something about the party litter sooner or later. Steeling himself, 
he went to the other kitchen door, the one that opened onto the 
living room, and reluctantly opened it a crack. He was relieved to 
see that it wasn’t nearly as bad as he’d been led to believe—only a 
dozen or so empty beer cans, some empty glasses and bottles, a few 
overturned ashtrays, and a pile of CD’s on the floor. He’d seen a lot 
worse, but it would still take a good half hour to clean up. Oh well, 
the price of fame, he thought to himself as he began to carry cans 
and glasses to the kitchen. 


While his body was doing the mindless cleaning tasks his 
mind was taking stock of the situation. He was fast approaching 
thirty years of age—too fast, he sometimes thought. He was of 
slender build and medium height and still had his baby-faced good 
looks (at least that’s what all the girls said). He’d come to San 
Francisco back in the mid-nineties, about eight years ago now, to 
study at the Academy of Arts College. This had been a compromise 
with his parents: his father, a middle manager in a prosperous 
Modesto food packing plant, had wanted him to go to a traditional 
four-year college like Cal or USF. He had even offered to pay Joey’s 
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tuition and living expenses. His mother knew instinctively that her 
boy hadn’t the patience or self-discipline for traditional schooling, 
so she had suggested that he go to art school instead. She 
remembered that he had always been artistic as a child and had 
seemed to enjoy drawing crayon pictures and taping them proudly 
to the refrigerator. His parents had argued their points back and 
forth—him in the middle—with increasing frequency and passion, 
for three years after his high school graduation until finally, with 
the arrival of his twenty-first birthday, he was able to have his say. 
Lovingly yet firmly, he said goodbye to his parents and his small- 
town life and set out for the big city. 

However, in the big city he had discovered two things that had 
been missing from his life up till then: women and drugs. As he 
soon discovered, they were not a good mix with his studies. One 
thing led to another and he quit the Academy after his second 
semester. Being ashamed to return to his parents with his tail 
between his legs, so to speak, he decided to stay in San Francisco, 
taking the last of his school allowance to extend the lease on his 
Tenderloin apartment until fall. 

This left him no choice but to do the thing he’d been avoiding 
all his life, and that was to get a job of some sort. He was barely 
twenty-two and his skills were few, but he found that he had a 
strong body and a surprising tolerance for mindless labor, so he 
drifted into house painting, mainly the restoration and 
redecoration of the old Victorian buildings that San Francisco had 
in abundance. The only problem was that it was seasonal—most 
exterior painters only worked during the dry months, usually May 
to October. But times were good: the mid-nineties downtown 
construction boom was just beginning and everyone was seeking 
ways to increase their property values as rents began to soar. Even 
a guy with as little experience as Joey could make some serious 
money during the summer—and even enough to last through the 
winter if he was careful. 


Of course he wasn’t. By the time the first rains started to fall 
in early November, and most of the construction sites around town 
started shutting down for the winter, Joey took stock of his 
finances and came to the grim conclusion that he would be lucky to 
make it through Thanksgiving. He wandered around town, half- 
heartedly looking for work, but the only places that seemed ready 
to hire a man of his talents were fast-food restaurants. These 
“positions” he rejected immediately. Not only was he spoiled by the 
fresh air and freedom of movement that painting jobs afforded 
him, he just couldn’t see himself wearing a paper hat and taking 
orders from some pimply-faced sixteen-year-old kid named 
Marvin. No thank you, he’d rather starve. 

The middle of November found him wandering disconsolately 
one early Friday evening around the newly-chic South of Market 
area recently dubbed SoMa. A light rain was beginning to fall and 
he was looking for some place dry in which to take refuge. He had 
recently been kicked out of his cheap Tenderloin apartment for 
non-payment of rent and was now living week-to-week in an even 
cheaper Tenderloin hotel room which he stayed away from as 
much as possible. Although he had come to think of himself as a 
big-city guy, jaded and streetwise, the fact was that many of the 
other hotel residents scared the hell out of him: hookers who could 
be anywhere from twelve to sixty, who gave their unfortunate 
customers a sweet smile and a word of sympathy before slashing 
their throats with a straight razor if they detected the presence of 
any substantial amount of money; violent crack smokers, hard- 
core smack addicts, and other long-time losers who made Joey’s 
drug experiences seem as trivial as smoking a few cigarettes 
behind the high school auditorium; and the people, men and 
women, who were just plain violently insane, or maybe just 
insanely violent, he couldn’t tell which and he didn’t want to know. 
He just knew he wanted to stay the hell away from there as much 
as possible. 


The rain was falling a little harder now, and he looked around 
again for someplace to go. Normally he would have gone into the 
first bar he saw, knocked back a few beers, and chatted amiably 
with whoever wasn’t too incoherent or sullen, while waiting for the 
rain to stop or at least for it to get late enough to go back to his 
hellhole of a room and go to sleep. But his finances (or lack 
thereof) precluded this option. 

But just as he was about to say fuck it and turn back toward 
Market, he heard a buzz of voices coming from a small, brightly-lit 
storefront on Dore, a side street that was little more than an alley. 
As he approached he saw a crowd of young people about his own 
age spilling out onto the sidewalk, dressed in expensive-looking 
clothes that were apparently supposed to be hip and trendy. A sign 
on the door of the storefront proclaimed it to be “The Atomic 
Gallery—Alternative Art and Multimedia Constructions”. He was 
suddenly aware of his old faded military-style jacket, torn blue 
jeans and scuffed boots, even his shaggy tangled dark hair and 
three-day old beard. He shrugged his shoulders. What the hell, he 
thought, all they can do is throw me out. He gave a slight sardonic 
chuckle as he recalled the old line, “I’ve been thrown out of better 
places than this.” And in his case it was certainly true. 

Casually he shouldered his way through the crowd toward the 
gallery’s entrance. The key, he told himself, was to just be cool and 
pretend you knew your way around, that you belonged. His tactics 
must have worked, because in a very short while he found himself 
inside where it was dry, almost too warm, and definitely too 
brightly lit. The room was large, about two hundred feet square 
with dazzling whitewashed walls, a high-beamed ceiling, and 
waxed hardwood floor. All four walls were festooned with a large 
number of paintings of various sizes, each one individually 
illuminated by the white beam of a ceiling track light. On the left 
side of the room was a long folding table at which a young woman 
with long straight black hair was seated. She was wearing a black 
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turtleneck sweater and frowning intently down at the untidy pile of 
papers, booklets, and pamphlets that littered the table, as if to 
underscore the impossibility of bringing order to chaos. 

At the opposite side of the room however was a much cheerier 
sight—an equally long folding table, on one end of which large 
trays of crackers, cheese, crudités, chips and dip were laid. The 
other end, best of all, supported a number of full and half-empty 
bottles of red and white wine and even a few of Champagne 
surrounded by stacks of plastic wine glasses. A bored looking 
young man with a shaved head and precisely-clipped goatee, 
wearing a tweed jacket with elbow patches over a blue, open-at- 
the-neck work shirt was doling out small plastic glasses of wine to 
the occasional supplicant. 

Not hesitating for a moment, Joey grabbed a styrofoam plate 
from the table and proceeded to quickly (but casually) load it with 
as much food as it would hold. With his free hand he picked up a 
dry plastic wine glass and thrust in the direction of Mr. Tweed 
Goatee. “Red, if you please,” said Joey, trying for just the right mix 
of ennui and imperiousness. As the young man filled his glass, 
Joey thought he could detect the faint trace of a smirk on his lips 
but decided to let it go, having more important things to attend to. 
Quickly he went over to the least populated corner of the room 
and, with his face to the wall, devoured every scrap of food on his 
plate as quietly as was humanly possible. When he had finished 
and had tossed down his small glass of wine in two gulps, he went 
back over for a refill. This time, amazingly, Mr. Tweed Goatee 
greeted him with a knowing smile. 

“Yeah,” he encouraged Joey, “better get it now before the 
thundering herd have their way with it.” Apparently he was one of 
those people who, if they recognize your face, think you must be 
someone worth knowing. 

“You can say that again,” replied Joey, looking dispassionately 
at the crowd which was milling about the room mostly ignoring the 
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paintings in favor of exchanging phone numbers with each other. 
“Looks like the usual crowd,” he finished suavely while the other 
filled his glass to the brim this time, twice as much as he had at 
first portioned out. Joey’s stock appeared to be rising. 

“Uh,” Mr. Tweed Goatee began in an oddly (for him) hesitant 
voice. “Forgive me, but I know I’ve seen you down here before, at 
exhibitions, but I can’t seem to, uh, recall your name.” 

Joey gave him what he hoped was a dazzling smile and held 
out his free hand. “Joseph. Joseph Marconi.” He emphasized the 
last syllable of his first name in the hope that it would sound 
exotically foreign. “And you are...?” 

“Omigod!” The young man’s veneer of worldly and bored 
sophistication had totally deserted him. “Not Josef Marko, the 
Avant-Garde Expressionist!” Evidently the loud buzz of the crowd 
had rendered inaudible the last syllable of his name. 

Joey nodded vaguely, still smiling. Obviously this Marko guy 
was someone to be. I just hope he doesn’t show up here tonight, he 
thought, glancing nervously around the room. 

“T saw your show at the Adler Gallery last year in Berlin,” the 
bald young man persisted, not wanting to let go of the moment. 
“Your work is astounding.” 

“You are too kind,” Joey said in a reserved manner, trying to 
remember how these suave continental types were supposed to 
talk. His only experience was old movies. “Have we met before, 
Mr...?” 

“Kurt,” was the immediate reply. There was an impression of 
a precise clicking together of heels. “I don’t believe so, sir, but I’ve 
been an admirer of yours for many years.” He took Joey’s hand and 
shook it vigorously. 

“Well then, Kurt. So good to have made your acquaintance. 
But do me one favor.” 

“Of course. Anything,” replied the now-worshipful Kurt. 

Joey glanced around the room furtively. “Please don’t 
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mention my name to anyone here.” He gave Kurt a world-weary 
smile. “You know how it is.” 

“Mum’s the word,” agreed Kurt, making a lip-zipping motion 
with his free hand. 

Then Joey deftly disengaged his hand, leaving an open- 
mouthed Kurt to watch him depart. 

Successfully restraining his urge to laugh out loud at this 
display of misplaced reverence, Joey wandered over toward the 
edge of the room and began to pretend to study the artwork. He 
decided that most of it was about on the level of what his first-year 
classmates at the Academy of Art had been doing. Even I can paint 
better than most of these “artists”, he thought to himself. 

Absently he finished his wine and was just about to go back 
and endure another round with Kurt when he heard a voice in his 
ear. 

““Scuse me, mister?” it asked softly. “Could you move just a 
little bit? You’re blocking the picture.” 

He turned and saw a very young-looking girl with stringy 
dishwater blonde hair. She was wearing a tight white vinyl jacket 
that reached barely down to her waist and tight black vinyl pants. 
She was anxiously bobbing her head back and forth trying to see 
over Joey’s shoulders and not having much success. Even in her 
clunky Doc Martens the top of her head came up only to the level 
of his chest. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said, turning to step aside. 

“Not your fault.” She stood directly in front of the picture 
now, bouncing up and down on tiptoes. “I don’t know why I go to 
these things, I can never see anything in a crowd like this.” She had 
a plain face, but her sudden smile seemed genuine and inviting. 
“How about you?” She had turned away from the painting and was 
now regarding him with the same critical interest. “I mean, you 
don’t seem like one of these pretentious art groupies. You go to a 
lot of these things?” 
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She had pointedly avoided commenting on Joey’s 
appearance, but he knew what she meant anyway. “Oh, now and 
then,” he lied. He wondered if he should run the “Josef Marko” 
scam on her but decided against it. Why push your luck, he 
thought. Sooner or later he was bound to run into somebody who 
knew the real Marko or at least what he looked like. “Actually ’m 
sort of an artist myself,” he admitted, trying to sound shy and 
modest, but serious at the same time. 

“No kidding?” She sounded excited. “What’s your name? 
What sort of stuff do you do? Have you had any shows...?” 

He laughed and put a hand over her mouth. “Hey, take it easy. 
I’m nobody famous, my name’s Joey. What’s yours?” 

“Pamela,” she gasped as he removed his hand. “Pamela 
Claussen.” 

“Why don’t we get some wine, Pamela Claussen, and then you 
can show me where the best pictures are.” 

“Hey, that would be great, Joey! I’ve only been in San 
Francisco a few months, so I don’t really know too many people.” 

They moved over to the refreshment table where Kurt was still 
holding court. “Another red, if you don’t mind, my friend,” Joey 
intoned as if to a servant. 

“And Ill have a white,” piped up Pamela. 

Joey gave Kurt a look and put his finger to his lips. Kurt 
looked back and returned the gesture, then quickly filled two 
plastic glasses to the rim. 

“What was that all about?” asked Pamela as they strolled back 
to the paintings. 

“Oh, just a private joke,” he replied, pretending to carefully 
study a painting of a nude woman with huge splotchy breasts. 

“Wow, you must really be somebody!” She lowered her voice 
to a whisper. “That guy’s so snotty. He thinks he’s really hot shit 
because he’s the gallery owner’s brother or something. But 
practically everybody hates him and the ones who don’t feel sorry 


for him.” 

Joey grinned at this frank assessment of poor old Kurt. 
“Wow!” He let a note of admiration creep into his voice. “I thought 
you said you didn’t know anybody.” 

She seemed to consider this. “Well, that’s mostly true, I guess. 
But I’ve been down here about four or five times now and 
everybody loves to dish the dirt on Kurt.” Her eyes twinkled. “In 
fact, I go to all the galleries and art museums. There’s so many cute 
little galleries tucked away in every corner of this city. But then,” 
she finished almost apologetically, “I guess you know all that, you 
being an artist yourself.” 

He loved the way she emphasized artist. It made him feel like 
royalty or something. “I don’t know that many people or places,” 
he admitted. “I haven’t been here very long myself. As for being an 
artist, well, I haven’t really done that much.” Unless you count the 
blue and yellow trim job on that Victorian in the Upper Haight last 
summer, he refrained from adding. 

“Oh, come on,” she encouraged him, “don’t be modest. I really 
want to know.” 

So they talked on in this vein for some time. He found out 
that she was eighteen years old, a freshman at SF State who was 
going to declare Art History as her major. She had come from a 
very small town on the Washington border called Belleville or 
Bellevue, something like that. Joey had been understandably vague 
about himself and his life, but she hadn’t seemed to notice. 

“,.and I just love San Francisco!” she was saying. She was 
holding his hand now while they watched the crowd of people 
beginning to thin out. “It’s such a big, complicated, sophisticated 
city. There are so many different kinds of people here, and 
everybody just takes it in stride, like they don’t seem to notice or 
care, you know? Back in Belleville, Asian people are considered 
real exotic.” She gushed on in a like manner for several more 
minutes. By the time she came up for air, there were only a handful 


of people left in the gallery. 

Joey looked over at Kurt, who was packing up empty wine 
bottles and looking rather pointedly at his watch. “It must be 
getting late,” he observed. 

Pamela looked at her watch. “Omigod!” she exclaimed. “It’s 
way after eleven.” She gave him a warm look. “I’ve been having just 
so much fun, I totally lost track of the time!” 

Joey looked out the door. It had stopped raining but it was 
still very foggy. He wanted to avoid another sycophantic scene 
with Kurt, so he led Pamela quickly and quietly out the door. They 
found themselves standing on the sidewalk alone, looking at each 
other. She was a nice girl, Joey thought, friendly and upbeat. So 
what if she wasn’t a raving beauty. Those fashion model types were 
all right in magazines, but in person they made you work way too 
hard for way too little. Not to mention that they were almost 
always incredibly self-centered. He also suddenly remembered the 
horrors waiting for him back at his fleabag of a hotel in the 
Tenderloin. Might as well give it a shot, he thought. 

They had been standing there on the sidewalk for a long 
moment now, as if each was waiting for the other to say something, 
to make some kind of move. Finally Joey said, “So, Pamela, I guess 
it’s gettin’ kind of late. You goin’ home right away, or what?” 

“I guess I’ve got no choice.” She shrugged her shoulders. 
“They won't serve me in bars, I hate the caffeine scene, and it’s too 
late to go to a movie. How about you?” 

“Td invite you over to my place,” he replied with a weak grin, 
“but it’s just a hotel room and the neighborhood’s not too good. 
Besides, they don’t let you have visitors after ten.” 

“Shit,” she frowned. “Sounds kinda like a hospital. Or a jail.” 

He laughed at that. “Definitely the latter. There ain’t a whole 
lot of healing going on in that place!” 

She slipped her arm coyly through his. “We could always go to 
my place. It’s a small apartment, but I don’t have any roommates. 
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And it’s not too far from here.” She looked up at him as if seeking 
reassurance. “That is, if you’ve got nothing better to do.” 

“Hey, sounds good to me.” He looked up at the sky and tried 
to sound casual. “Besides, it looks like it’s gonna start raining again 
any minute.” 

“That’s okay, I can fix that.” 

“No kiddin’? You mean you can stop it from rainin’?” 

She gave him a playful punch in the chest. “No, silly! I mean 
I’ve got money. Let’s go up to Mission and get a cab.” She unzipped 
a pocket of her vinyl jacket and pulled out a snap billfold from 
which she extracted a twenty. “Here,” she said, pressing the bill 
into his hand. “Tell the driver Valencia and Duboce. There’s a 
liquor store on the corner. You can use the change from this to buy 
whatever you want.” 

He was embarrassed by this gesture of trust. “Hey, Pamela, 
it’s your bread. Whatta you want me to get?” 

“Personally, I like those flavored vodkas. Stoli Mandarin or 
something. You don’t even need a mixer, just some ice.” 

“Sounds good to me.” 

They reached Mission and hailed a cab just as the first 
spatters of rain were starting to hit the pavement. In no time at all 
they were getting out of the cab in front of Fred’s Liquors on 
Valencia. After tipping the cab driver he still had fourteen bucks 
left. After buying the required vodka he was down to five. 

“Hey!” he called out to Pamela who was looking at the 
magazines. “I still got five bucks left. You want some munchies or 
something?” 

She looked in his direction and gave him a big smile. “I’m not 
a big junk food fan, honey. But get whatever you want.” She came 
over and put her arm around his waist. “Oh, wait a minute, babe! 
Pick up some mint Lifesavers, okay? I’m about out.” 

Joey looked a little confused but said, “Sure thing,” and added 
two rolls of Crystomint Lifesavers to the two large bags of Nacho 
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and Salsa Doritos he’d placed on the counter. The clerk, a swarthy 
Middle-Eastern type with a heavy black beard raised his eyebrows 
at the couple, but said nothing as he rang up their purchases and 
handed Joey back only a few silver coins in change. 

They left the store arm in arm, Joey carrying the paper bag 
containing their stuff under his other arm. “It’s just a half block up 
the hill,” Pamela told him neutrally, dropping the flirtatious tone 
she had used in the store. 

Joey gave her a perplexed look. “What the hell was that all 
about? ‘Honey?’ ‘Babe?’ You’d think we was goin’ together or 
somethin’!” 

She gave an embarrassed laugh. “I’m sorry. I guess I should’ve 
clued you in earlier. That guy behind the counter...” 

“The Arab guy?” 

“Yeah, his name’s Omar. Well anyway, I’ve been living here 
over two months now, ever since school started. And since money’s 
not a problem, when I need to pick up something, most times I go 
down the hill to Fred’s. It’s a lot easier and more convenient than 
going all the way across Market to the big Safeway. So this guy 
Omar’s the one that almost always waits on me. He’s a weird guy. 
See, ’m always by myself when I go in there. And from day one 
he’s been hittin’ on me. Oh, you know, not real obvious, but 
winking and leering, sayin’ stuff like, ‘How come I never see your 
boyfriend?’ and ‘Hey, you watch out, you end up being old maid, 
but don’t worry, I can fix that!’ So I just wanted to show you off, 
pretend I’ve got a boyfriend, you know? Maybe it'll shut him up for 
a while. I hope you didn’t take me seriously.” 

Joey gave a relieved laugh. “Hey, no problem. I just wasn’t 
ready for you comin’ on so strong, that’s all.” 

They reached her apartment and she opened the entrance 
door with her key. They crossed a carpeted lobby and climbed the 
stairs to the second floor where four doors opened off a long hall, 
two on each side. Hers was the second on the right and she soon 
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had the door open and the overhead light switched on. Joey looked 
around. The living room was clean and functional looking, with a 
plain upholstered couch flanked by two chairs against one wall and 
a small fireplace set in the middle of the opposite wall. On one side 
of the fireplace was a small television/VCR on a rolling table; on 
the other a radio/CD/tape player on a metal stand with shelves 
containing mostly CDs and a few tapes. On the narrower third wall 
opposite the door was a small three-shelf bookcase crammed with 
books, most of them hardcovers. 

She led him into the kitchen, taking the bag from him and 
unpacking their purchases and placing them on the gleaming white 
linoleum counter by the refrigerator. The whole kitchen was 
gleaming, Joey noticed. Either it was hardly ever used or she was 
one hell of a housekeeper, he decided. 

“So, want a drink?” she asked him, flashing that dazzling 
smile again. 

He began to revise his earlier opinion of her. She was 
certainly better looking than he had thought at first. Moreover, this 
wasn’t your average small-town girl, come to the big city for the 
first time, naive and overawed by everything she considered to be 
Culture. She was, in fact, just about the most self-assured eighteen- 
year-old girl he had ever met. 

“Uh, sure,” he replied. “But can I put this jacket someplace? 
It’s still kinda damp from the rain.” 

“Oh sure, I’m sorry. Here, let me take that.” She opened a 
door off the kitchen (her bedroom?) and disappeared behind it 
with his jacket. When she returned a minute or two later, she had 
removed her vinyl jacket as well, revealing a red, short-sleeved 
French-cut t-shirt which nicely complimented her small breasts. 
She was barefoot, too, having discarded her clunky Doc Martens. 
And, Joey couldn’t help but notice, she wasn’t wearing a bra. 

“Take off your boots and socks, if you want,” she told him 
briskly, “and put them over there by the fireplace. I’m gonna light a 
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fire in a few minutes, after I get us drinks.” 

He nodded his assent and dutifully began removing his damp 
boots and wool socks. He then sat down on the couch and 
stretched luxuriously as Pamela came in with two tumblers half- 
filled with vodka and ice. 

“This okay for you?” she asked him, putting hers down on the 
long low Venetian-tiled coffee table just in front of the couch. “I 
usually drink mine straight on the rocks, but I can get you water or 
soda or something.” 

“No, no, this is fine,” he assured her. “Don’t go to any 
trouble.” 

“Oh, it’s no trouble. Like I say, I’ve only been here a few 
months and you’re just about my first guest.” She was scurrying 
around while she was talking, pouring chips into a large heavy 
ceramic bowl, placing it on the coffee table within easy reach of 
Joey, then going to the closet by the front entrance, removing a 
couple of packaged, pressed sawdust logs, taking them over to the 
fireplace and then lighting them. “Go ahead, put your feet up. You 
can’t hurt the tile surface.” 

As he complied, she finished her tasks and came over and 
joined him on the couch, sitting close up against him and tucking 
her feet under her. “Everything okay?” she asked, a little anxiously. 
“You gotta tell me, you know, if I’m being, like, a good hostess.” 

“You're terrific, Pamela!” Joey said with more feeling than he 
had expected. 

“You're sweet, Joey 
the cheek. 

By the time they had finished their first drinks, it was already 
after midnight; their second, third, and fourth, a few hours later. 
They were talking deeply and seriously about art and life, fate and 
destiny, with that enthusiasm that only the young possess, being 
relatively untouched by life and ignorant of its cycles. She told him 
of her middle-class upbringing, that her parents were paying not 
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only the cost of her schooling, but her rent and living expenses as 
well. 

“It’s worth it to my father,” she explained, “not to have to 
worry about me getting a job, or living with people I don’t know. 
And if it makes him happy, why should I complain? It’s not like it’s 
gonna be forever, just till I get out of school.” 

Joey thought it was a fine arrangement and was beginning to 
see the possibilities, so he fabricated a pleasing past for himself out 
of some truths, many half truths, and only a few out-and-out 
misrepresentations. He struggled to recall everything he knew 
about anatomy, figure-drawing and portrait painting, while telling 
her that he hoped to become a great artist, to make his reputation 
as a painter of expressionist portraits, that his teachers had told 
him he showed great promise, and the tragedy of his having had to 
drop out of school because of the untimely death of his father (his 
most blatant falsehood), and his difficulties in trying to find any 
kind of steady work suitable for a man of his talents, desires and 
dreams. 

She ate it up with a spoon while he waited for the inevitable 
question. When it came, he had to restrain himself from rubbing 
his hands together with glee. 

Looking at him shyly, she began, “I don’t know, maybe this is 
gonna sound like a weird question...” 

“No, no, go right ahead,” he replied casually. “Ask me 
anything. I think we know each other well enough by now.” He 
spoke slowly and carefully, enunciating every word, as the vodka 
was clearly beginning to take effect. 

Emboldened by his response she continued. “Well, do you, 
you know, need like, I guess you’d call it a model, you know, 
somebody to practice painting?” Hurrying on, before he could 
reply, she said, “I mean, I’d be glad to help out. You know, so you 
could, like, improve your craft. I mean,” she lowered her head 
modestly, “if you don’t have anyone else at the moment.” 
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Feigning surprise, he gave her a long look that he hoped she 
would interpret as artistic appraisal. Frowning, he tapped his 
fingers on his chin and finally said, “Gosh, Pamela, I never thought 
of that. But now that you mention it...” He gently took her face in 
his hands and turned it in different directions, allowing the 
firelight to illuminate in turn each profile and then full face, up 
and down. Then he released her and frowned again. “You do have a 
very interesting jaw line. And your eyes are a study in contrasts.” 
He hoped he was making some sort of sense, but since she 
appeared to be hanging on his every word, he continued. “Uh, 
should I just concentrate on the face,” he asked her cautiously, “or 
are we talking full-body model?” There. He’d said it. Now his fate 
was in her hands. He just hoped he hadn’t gone too far. 

But she showed no signs of being either embarrassed or 
insulted. On the contrary, she responded by lifting her shirt up 
above her breasts. “I guess you deserve to see what you're getting 
before you make any final decisions,” she said in a business-like 
manner. Then she removed her shirt altogether and threw it on the 
floor. “Well, what do you think?” She stood up, raised her arms 
over her head and turned slowly around in front of him like a 
fashion model. 

“Uh, extremely interesting,” he managed to croak out. “I can’t 
wait to get started.” 

“Good for you!” she said with an encouraging wink. “Now it’s 
your turn.” 

“My turn?” 

Instead of answering, she reached over, grabbed him around 
the waist and pulled him up off the couch, then began to unbutton 
his shirt. He leaned down, smelling the soft fragrance of her 
breasts which were pressing against his belly. In a few seconds 
they were both naked to the waist. 

Now it was her turn to appraise. “Hmm,” she mimicked his 
tone. “Nice coloring. Good pectoral definition. Not too much hair.” 
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They both laughed. 

“Maybe we should continue the anatomy lesson in the 
bedroom. That is, if you have one,” he suggested. 

She answered by grabbing his arm and pulling him along 
behind her through the kitchen and into the room where she had 
put their coats. Then, giving a little giggle, she closed the door. 


The next day being Saturday, Pamela had no classes. But she 
arose bright and early anyway and immediately prodded Joey 
awake. Some time later they arose from Pamela’s dishevelled bed 
and, after a quick breakfast of hot coffee and cold cereal, she 
dragged him down to Flax Art Supplies, a few blocks down 
Valencia on the corner of Market, just past the TraveLodge. There 
she and Joey conferred earnestly, finally agreeing on the necessary 
materials. Pamela then gleefully purchased several hundred 
dollars’ worth of oil paints, water paints, tempera, brushes, 
solvents, sketchbooks, canvases of various sizes, and even a large 
wooden fold-up easel, all of which she charged to her father’s 
credit card. “Ill just tell him it’s ‘educational expenses’,” she 
explained to Joey. “He can easily afford it, and won’t care anyway 
as long as ‘his little girl’ is happy, healthy, and ‘getting a good 
education’.” She grinned and gave him a sly dig in the ribs. 

With a wink and a smile she paid a guy with a pickup truck 
into transporting their art stuff the few blocks back up the hill to 
her Duboce apartment. That afternoon she began to model for 
Joey, who began by making vague pencil sketches of her while 
frantically trying to remember all that he had forgotten about 
painting the human form. By evening he had managed to finish 
several sketches that didn’t look too amateurish, and Pamela, 
seemingly delighted with the whole situation, busied herself 
cooking a big dinner. 

Strangely, nothing was discussed about Joey’s presence in 
Pamela’s apartment. Joey, for his part, didn’t want to look a gift 
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horse in the mouth, as he recalled for the first time that day the 
horrors of his Tenderloin hotel. 

By late Sunday, since the subject still had not come up, Joey 
sneaked out of the apartment while Pamela was cooking dinner. 
He went straight to the hotel, threw his few items of clothing and 
toiletries into a single small canvas bag and checked out. His 
weekly rent was due tomorrow and he decided he could always get 
another similar room if worst came to worst. Besides, he was 
running dangerously low on money. He'd really have to watch it if 
this thing with Pamela didn’t work out, but he figured he’d cross 
that bridge when he came to it. 

By the time Thanksgiving rolled around a few weeks later, 
Joey and Pamela were a definite couple. He had painted some 
studies of her that he thought weren’t too mediocre; she had 
looked at them and dutifully praised them, though how truthful 
she was being Joey couldn’t tell. In truth their relationship had 
progressed beyond the point where a pretext like artist and model 
was necessary for self-respect. Joey found he genuinely liked 
Pamela, liked her personality and the way she paid attention to 
him when he spoke and, as far as he could tell, she seemed to feel 
the same way about him. And the sex was fantastic which, 
especially for Joey, sealed the bargain. 

Between Thanksgiving and the middle of December they 
stayed home most evenings, he sometimes working on his 
paintings and drawings while she modelled for him, other times 
just talking quietly about life and the wicked world outside. 
Weekdays he did little domestic chores, cleaning, shopping, and 
running errands while she attended classes. He even bought a 
beginner’s cookbook and experimented with preparing a few 
simple meals, though with mixed results. And even when he would 
fail, she would just laugh and pick up the phone to order a pizza 
from Arundel’s, their favorite pizzeria just a few blocks down 
Valencia. 


During Pamela’s semester break, a three-week period from 
mid-December through the week after New Year’s, they spent most 
of the time partying. What with Christmas parties at SF State, at 
the homes of Pamela’s fellow students, at art galleries such as the 
Atomic Gallery where they’d first met, Pamela and Joey were out 
nearly every night, even going to the dance clubs when there were 
no parties to attend. And with Pamela’s allowance and credit card, 
the good life seemed not so much to be his for the taking as 
fastened securely in his hip pocket. 

But within a month of the close of the holidays and the end of 
Pamela’s semester break, a change seemed to come over their 
relationship. Pamela, wanting to start a new semester 
conscientiously, began to spend more and more evenings studying, 
leaving less and less time for Joey. He, on the other hand, having 
nothing more than usual to occupy his time and finding he now 
had way too much of it, became increasingly restless and insecure 
about their relationship, which made him irritable and no fun for 
Pamela when she did have time for him. Moreover, he had gotten 
too used to the partying during those three weeks when they both 
had drunk and smoked too much, but had had a lot of laughs 
together. She seemed to be able to just put it behind her, as if it 
had been a Disneyland vacation, but Joey found he wanted nothing 
more than to live that way forever. He’d grown used to the 
constant presence of alcohol and pot in his life and wanted more; 
Pamela, it seemed, could take it or leave it. 

And so in the next few months, while she seemed to grow 
increasingly more responsible and industrious, he went from being 
restless and irritable to being surly and withdrawn. Even the art 
supplies that had once been a symbol of their relationship now 
formed the basis of just another quarrel; Pamela complaining 
about the constant mess and the space they took up in her 
apartment, Joey sullenly replying that it was her idea to buy them 
in the first place. By early spring she had stopped “modeling” for 
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him altogether, and by mid-April he had taken to sleeping on the 
couch. Their affair was over and he knew it. 

Hoping that it wasn’t too late, Joey called Victorian 
Restorations, Inc., the company he had worked for the previous 
summer painting houses. When they agreed to take him back, he 
found himself once again packing his single canvas bag and 
sneaking out of the apartment much the way he had left the hotel 
five months before. 

He had no money but he knew where she kept hers. He went 
straight to her jewelry box in the top drawer of her dresser in the 
room where they had shared so many passionate moments and 
“borrowed” two hundred dollars while she was at school. Then he 
wrote her a note, hoping that he’d said all the right things, such as 
“my fault, not yours”, and promising to pay her back just as soon 
as he could afford it. So, folding up both his keys into the note and 
sealing it inside an envelope addressed simply to “Pamela”, he 
picked up his bag, left the envelope on her dresser, went 
downstairs and out the door to freedom. 


Joey finished shoveling the cans and bottles into the big 
heavy-duty Hefty bag and dragged it over to the front door. Then 
he went into the kitchen to get the big plastic tub for the dirty 
glasses, bowls, and other miscellaneous dishes. There had only 
been about four or five people besides himself here last night—how 
could so few people create such an impressive display of garbage? 

He dumped the tub in the sink, pulled on a pair of rubber 
gloves, and began to rinse the dishes and stack them in the 
dishwasher. When he had finished he glanced at the clock on the 
kitchen wall. Only a little after eleven—good, he was making 
progress. The only thing left to do was to vacuum the living room 
carpet and that would take only a few minutes. He had already 
emptied all the ashtrays into the Hefty bag. 

He felt he deserved a reward for his diligence, so he went over 
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and poured himself another cup of coffee and sat down at the 
kitchen table to drink it. Fortunately, he was no stranger to 
domestic duties—his rather unusual living arrangements over the 
past several years had seen to that. Thinking of this reminded him 
again of Pamela, or rather his memories of her. He wondered what 
had caused him to recall their brief but intense relationship in such 
detail. Could he have perhaps dreamed about her last night? Could 
that have been what had awakened him just over an hour ago, 
unnaturally early by his standards? He didn’t think so. As far as he 
knew, he rarely dreamed, and even more rarely recalled anything 
he did dream. 

But now, for some reason, he couldn’t seem to get her out of 
his mind. Pamela had been his first. Let’s see, I quit school that 
spring, took the painting job that summer, met her that fall, the 
fall of ’95, it must have been, he mused. She had been only 
eighteen and he but twenty-two. But now, more than six years 
later, he could see her in his mind more vividly than ever. He 
recalled that her apartment, where they had lived together for 
nearly six months, was on Duboce between Valencia and Guerrero, 
ironically just a few blocks from the apartment he now inhabited 
with Mary at Market and Guerrero. He wondered if she still lived 
there, and he had a sudden impulse to walk over there right now 
and find out, but he decided against it. By now she would be 
twenty-four or -five, probably married, maybe with one or more 
kids and, if not, she would certainly have a career, teaching most 
probably. There would be no place in her busy fulfilled life for an 
old boyfriend, now twenty-nine, still living the same life as when 
they had first met. 

Annoyed with himself now, he jerked his mind back to the 
present. It wasn’t like him to wander down memory lane this way. 
In fact, he had always prided himself on being a spontaneous kind 
of a guy, a hang-loose type, ready for anything at a moment’s 
notice. He fervently hoped he wasn’t prematurely descending into 
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middle-aged angst, of which one of the first symptoms is a 
photographic recall of various scenes of one’s past and an 
obsessive regret about their outcomes. 

The best way to shake this, he thought, is to think about the 
present. He looked once again at Mary’s note, magneted to the 
refrigerator door. He wondered how he could “make it up to her” 
tonight. He knew he had to. Mid February was traditionally the 
time that the cracks in his relationships first started showing, and 
he also knew that he had to be on his best behavior to get the at 
least two more months out of her that he required. Then she and 
her earplugs and he and his parties could go their own ways. 

Whistling, he vacuumed the rug, even running the nozzle over 
the upholstered furniture, and finished by polishing all the wood 
surfaces to a high gloss with his trusty can of Pledge. There, he 
thought, let’s see if she can find anything wrong with this room! 

Feeling triumphant, he went downstairs to dump the garbage. 


CHAPTER TWO 
11:30 am Making His Mark 


s he came back up the stairs, he was suddenly aware of a 
A gnawing hunger. He needed food and he needed it fast. 
Damn! His rude awakening this morning and his 
subsequent exertions at cleaning the apartment had thrown him 
completely off his schedule. Usually he would arise about noon and 
breakfast would be a couple of cups of coffee. Food was usually not 
required until late in the afternoon, and quite often he could even 
hold out until Mary got home, when they would have dinner 
together, usually either takeout or food that Mary pre-cooked on 
the weekends and then froze. 
It was no use looking for food around here, he thought 
ruefully. All he would find was dry unsweetened cereal in the 
cabinet or possibly part of a loaf of stale supermarket white bread 
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in the refrigerator. Mary had been obsessive about her weight most 
of her life, she had confessed to him early in their relationship. 
Veering back and forth from slightly plump to almost chubby, she 
had never quite crossed over the line to fat. Nor had she ever been 
able to achieve her media-induced dream of elegant thinness like a 
Callista Flockheart or Kate Moss. Consequently she ate as little as 
possible for breakfast and often skipped lunch entirely. Dinner 
with Joey was her only real meal of the day. Even so, at her present 
age of twenty-five, she was always hovering between five and 
fifteen pounds over according to the latest weight tables. 

Which was bull, Joey thought. The irony was that she had one 
of those wonderfully full-figured female bodies on which an extra 
few pounds looks a hell of a lot better than the opposite. When 
Joey had told her as much, she had seemed relieved, and she had 
confessed to Joey one of her only two vices: that in order to 
alleviate the mindless routine and senseless boredom of her low- 
level corporate job, she too often took advantage of the trays of 
donuts, pastries and cookies that were always lying around her 
Financial District office. Her other vice Joey had learned shortly 
after moving in: her habit of at least three times a week returning 
from work with a pint of Ben and Jerry’s in her handbag. She 
would make a great game of pretending to have bought it mostly 
for him; but he quickly learned to accept only a few spoonfuls, 
muttering something about it being too rich for his system, after 
which she would give a sigh and a mock frown, saying “Well, I 
guess I'll just have to eat it myself. It’s never as creamy the next 
day, you know,” and he would nod his head as if her actions and 
words were wisdom indeed. If this subterfuge made her happy, 
who was he to complain? Besides, not only did he like her body a 
little chubby, the ice cream seemed to make her more receptive to 
him sexually. So he considered himself a winner on all counts. 

Reminiscing thus, he reminded himself, was not doing 
anything for his stomach. Getting up from the kitchen table, he 
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took down from the pantry shelf the canister marked “tea” where 
Mary kept her change and emergency money. But all it contained 
was a crumpled dollar bill and a few nickels, dimes and quarters, 
less than three dollars in all. “This just ain’t gonna cut it,” he said 
out loud in exasperation. “Now what the fuck am I supposed to 
do?” He hated going downtown to her office to beg for money; and 
there was a good chance she wouldn’t have much anyway, this 
being only a few days before her semi-monthly payday. 

He looked at the clock again. Still almost a half hour before 
noon. He decided to go across the hall to 305. If on the off chance 
his pal Vinny was still there, maybe he could hit him up for a 
couple of bucks. Checking to make sure he had his keys, he went 
into the living room, out the apartment door and into the hall, 
locking the door behind him. Then he knocked on 305. 

In a few seconds a woman’s loud voice replied, “Yeah, who’s 
there?” 

Shit, he thought. That was Connie, Vinny’s old lady. “Uh, it’s 
me, Joey, from across the hall,” he called out, addressing the solid 
wood of the door in a friendly manner. He’d been getting the cold 
shoulder and frosty looks from Connie lately, and he wondered if it 
was something he’d said. “Vinny around?” 

In answer the door opened, revealing an attractive dark- 
haired young woman wearing a red flannel bathrobe and matching 
slippers. She stood at the door toweling off her damp hair as 
unself-consciously as if she were wearing a party dress. “Just got 
out of the shower,” she explained briskly and unnecessarily. “Vinny 
ain’t here. He went to work hours ago. Try it yourself, some time.” 
She poked him in the chest with a forefinger, then opened the door 
wider. “But come in anyway. I wanta talk to you.” 

Joey followed her into the kitchen. As 305 was almost 
identical in layout to 304, he knew where everything was. 

“Siddown, you!” she commanded, indicating a yellow vinyl 
padded kitchen chair, while she sat in an identical one across the 
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yellow formica-topped table. 

Silently Joey sat. It seemed to him that ever since the holidays 
she had been short with him, her eyes accusing him of some 
unknown crime. He waited to see what she would or would not put 
into words. 

But she surprised him. “You want some coffee or somethin’?” 
she asked in a softer tone. 

“Uh, sure, I guess.” 

“Black, right?” When he nodded, she poured him a mug and 
set it on the table in front of him. “Let me explain something to 
you, Joey,” she continued, not unkindly. Though she was probably 
a couple of years younger than he was, when she talked like this 
she reminded him uncomfortably of his mother or one of his 
stricter school teachers. “You ain’t a bad guy. In fact you’re loads of 
fun at parties, ya got great hair, don’t look half bad, and you’re 
prob’ly pretty good in the sack.” She grinned at him suddenly. 

Joey blushed. He couldn’t figure out her apparent mood 
change. Was she coming on to him? “Uh, thanks, I guess,” he 
mumbled. 

“But lemme tell you something.” She pointed her finger at 
him sternly. “It was all I could do to get Vinny outa bed this 
morning. He didn’t get in till three or four, drunk on his ass. I 
knew where he’d been right away. Didn’t even need to ask him. 
Took a half hour, four Excedrin and three cups of coffee to get him 
to the point where he could make it out the door by himself.” She 
continued to look at him sternly, but a pleading note crept into her 
voice. “You know he works for the DPW, cleanin’ out the street 
drains. And in weather like this, with all the rain we been gettin’, 
he’s gotta put in overtime to go around uncloggin’ ‘em so the 
streets don’t flood. So I’d really appreciate it if you’d cut out havin’ 
these parties of yours on weekday nights. You know Vinnie can’t 
resist.” 

She got up and walked over to the stove and lit the flame 
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under the coffeepot again. Then she came around behind Joey and 
put her hands on his shoulders. Strangely, it wasn’t a sexy move, 
but seemed almost motherly. “You see, Joey,” she continued, her 
voice expressing the patience of Sainted Motherhood, “It’s just that 
some of us gotta grow up. Maybe some other people, guys like you, 
don’t. But Vinny’s got responsibilities. We’re tryin’ to start a family 
here.” She patted her slightly swelling stomach in an obvious way 
and sat down again. 

So that was it. Joey took the hint. “No kiddn’! You guys gonna 
have a baby? When?” 

“In about six months. Maybe late August. So I’m givin’ you 
fair warning. When that baby comes, Vinny’s gonna be here nights. 
Ain’t no way I’m takin’ care of the kid all by myself, when his 
father’s just across the hall gettin’ shit faced with a buncha 
lowlifes. No offense,” she finished more calmly. 

Six months, huh, Joey thought. Hell, he’d be outa here in 
three. “Okay, okay,” he told her. “I get the message. We was just 
tryin’ to have a little fun. You know how it is.” 

“Yeah,” she sighed. “I know how it is. So does Vinny. So does 
Mary, if it comes to that. I see that poor girl draggin’ herself outa 
here in the mornings, just “cause she loves you so much she won’t 
tell you to shut up and go to bed, God knows why. So if you won’t 
do it for me and Vinny, do it for Mary. If you really care about her.” 

“Yeah, okay, sure,” he grumbled. 

“Tm tellin’ you, next time you keep us awake all night, there’s 
gonna be hell to pay. We ain’t the only ones who live in this 
building, know what I’m sayin’? One of these nights, somebody’s 
gonna call the cops.” 

“Okay, okay, enough already!” He stood up and raised his 
hand in a mock Boy Scout salute. “I hereby promise to be a better 
person.” 

“Just not so loud. See if you can manage that, Joey Marconi!” 
She tousled his hair and then propelled him through the living 
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room and out the door, shutting it quickly behind him. 

He stood in the dark silent hallway scratching his head. 
Connie! He never could figure out where she was coming from 
anyway. Must be a hormone thing, he decided. She’d admitted she 
was pregnant. 

He wondered what to do next. There obviously hadn’t been a 
good opportunity to hit Connie up for money, even if he’d had the 
nerve. He walked to the end of the hall and looked out the window 
past the rusted fire escape down to Guerrero. It was still pouring 
outside and it must be windy too, for every now and then he saw 
someone coming down the sidewalk doing an awkward marionette 
dance with an umbrella, trying desperately to keep it from being 
whipped out of his hands. He felt like just saying, fuck it! No 
money, lousy weather, nothing that he really needed to do, which 
was the way it was most winter days. He could get a quart of cheap 
beer and a bag of pretzels (all he could afford), and watch TV all 
afternoon till Mary came home. She had cable, so maybe he could 
find a decent movie or even a soccer game. 

But the thought of Mary recalled her note. She obviously 
expected something special tonight for whatever reason and he 
needed her good will. So his only option was to get it together and 
figure out a way to lay his hands on some serious cash. 

But aside from Mary’s wants and needs, there was another 
reason he couldn’t just lie around the house all day. He was 
beginning to feel that old familiar itch, that inner tension that had 
no obvious cause—in short, he needed a fix. Joey prided himself on 
the fact that he wasn’t a junkie, and was making dead sure he 
would never become one. That’s why he religiously limited himself 
to shooting no more than a couple times a month, less if possible, 
whether or not he had the money for more. His craving was less in 
the summer when he had his work to occupy his time and his 
mind, not to mention his muscles, and he had an easier time 
keeping his self-imposed schedule. He had shot smack occasionally 


for the better part of five years now, ever since one of his 
girlfriends (Luanna was it, or Janie?) had turned him on to it 
during the course of a particularly cold and rainy winter. He had 
watched her carefully, almost clinically, during the course of 
several months as the drug slowly took over her mind and body, 
until by spring when he had been able to move out, she had talked 
and thought about nothing else. He had resolved then and there 
that he would never let that happen to him, and so far he had been 
true to his word. 

So, for reasons part Mary and part dope hunger, he rejected 
the idea of an afternoon of TV and pondered his next move. He 
needed money and he needed it fast. It was now almost noon and 
he could feel the day beginning to slip away from him. Who did he 
know that might be home now (i.e. not working) and still have 
some money to spare as well as the inclination to give it to him? He 
ran quickly through his mental list of people he knew in the 
building. Vinny, of course, was a no-go. Frank—no, he’d be already 
gone to the garage where he worked afternoons. Aha! He snapped 
his fingers. Kevin, what was his last name, oh yeah, Malloy. Big 
dumb kid from some small town in the Midwest he’d never heard 
of, a real hayseed in his early twenties. He’d moved into 301 down 
the hall just after New Year’s. Joey had invited him to his parties a 
couple of times—hadn’t been there last night, though, so that was 
good—and the kid had always pulled his weight by bringing at least 
a couple of six packs of good beer—micro brews, not that 
BudMillerCoors stuff. Joey didn’t know just exactly what Kevin did 
for a living, but he always seemed to have plenty of money, and 
that was all Joey needed to know right now. Besides, the kid 
seemed to like him, seemed awed by his ability with women. 

So he went down to the other end of the hall, away from the 
window, past his (Mary’s) apartment, and knocked on the door of 
301. 

“Yeah, who’s there?” came a voice from inside. 
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So far, so good. That was Kevin’s voice all right. “Your pal 
Joey,” he replied. “Got a few minutes?” In a surprisingly short time 
he heard the door being unlocked, then opened wide without 
hesitation. 

There stood Kevin Malloy, a big stupid grin on his face. He 
stood well over six-feet tall and must have weighed upwards of 
two-twenty, all of it muscle, but strangely, because of his bushy, 
reddish-blond hair and guileless grin, there was nothing 
threatening or even imposing about him. 

“Hey, Joey Marconi!” He grinned even wider if it was 
possible. He was standing in the doorway dressed only in an old- 
fashioned white sleeveless athletic shirt and light blue boxer 
undershorts. In one hand he was rhythmically flexing an iron 
barbell with a ten-pound weight on each end. He seemed to be 
unaware he was holding it. “Whassup, dude?” he greeted Joey, 
stepping aside so he could enter. 

“Not too much, man. Hey, didn’t mean to interrupt you or 
nothin’.” Joey pointed at the barbell. 

Kevin looked at it for the first time, blushed slightly and 
tossed it casually onto an overstuffed chair. “Just doin’ a few 
exercises, you know, gotta keep in shape. But hey, sit down, Joey.” 
He pointed to a similar chair on the other side of a glass-topped 
mahogany coffee table from the matching couch. “Get you a beer or 
somethin’?” 

“Yeah, that would be cool, man,” Joey nodded, settling back 
comfortably into the cushions. 

Kevin quickly disappeared into the kitchen, returning in a few 
moments with a bottle of Pyramid Hefeweissen, a bottle of Full Sail 
Amber, and a bottle opener. He offered the Amber to Joey, saying, 
“This okay? I remember you said this was one of your favorites.” 

“Hey, yeah! Thanks for rememberin’!” 

Kevin grinned again and popped the top on both beers, tossed 
the caps into a large marble ashtray at one end of the coffee table, 
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and handed the Amber to Joey. “No problem,” he said, settling 
back onto the couch directly across from Joey. “I think guys should 
be able to have what they want, not just whatever everybody else 
thinks they should want.” He took a couple of long swallows from 
his Pyramid and put his bare feet up on the table. “Am I right, 
Joey?” 

Joey wondered what the hell he was talking about. 
“Absolutely, Kevin!” he replied with forced enthusiasm, taking a 
swig of his Amber. “I notice your taste runs more to the lighter 
stuff, huh, dude?” Joey asked, pointing at Kevin’s beer bottle. 

“Oh.” Kevin blushed again. “You know how it is. Gotta stay in 
shape, keep the weight off.” He thumped his washboard flat belly 
self-consciously. 

“Oh, really.” Joey was a little intrigued. “Gotta look good for 
the ladies, huh?” 

Kevin answered with an embarrassed little laugh that almost 
turned into a giggle. “Yeah, that’s it,” he agreed. 

But Joey knew that wasn’t it at all. One thing his experiences 
with both seducing and then breaking up with a number of women 
had taught him was to watch the body language. Joey was dressed 
indifferently in t-shirt and jeans. He hadn’t bothered to style his 
hair or shave. His jeans weren’t particularly tight. He was putting 
out no vibes like he did consciously when he was trying to pick up a 
girl. And yet Kevin’s eyes had been glued to him ever since he’d 
opened the door. And that could mean only one thing. Mentally he 
rubbed his hands together. But he replied in a casual voice, “Yeah, 
you and me both, kid.” He patted his stomach as well. “But ’'m 
afraid I’m losin’ that battle. Must be middle age creepin’ up on 
me.” 

Kevin took the bait. “Oh no, Joey! Hell, you’re in real good 
shape for a guy your age. You must be, what, thirty-two or 
-three?” 

Joey winced inwardly. Thanks a lot, Kevin you asshole! But 


aloud he just gave a little chuckle. “Yeah, got it first try. Gets 
harder to keep the old waistline down.” Joey wanted to rub it in, so 
he put his beer bottle down on the table, stood up and began to 
stretch his arms, bending in different directions at the waist as if 
he were exercising. Then for the finishing touch, he turned his back 
on Kevin and bent forward from the waist, touching his toes, which 
allowed his jeans to sag in the back and show Kevin just a hint of 
butt-crack. “Sure ain’t as limber as I used to be,” he remarked 
finally, sitting back down again. 

Kevin responded by grabbing a tissue from a box on the end 
table and wiping his lips. Then he dropped the tissue into the 
ashtray with the beer caps. “Hey, I just had a thought,” he said 
lightly. 

“No kiddin’!” 

“No, seriously, why don’t you and me work out together some 
time? It'd help you get back into the shape you want, and I could 
use an exercise buddy. I don’t know that many guys around here 
yet.” 

Joey gave him a warm smile. “Hey, thanks for the invitation, 
man. Maybe I’ll take you up on that.” He raised his bottle to Kevin 
for a toast which Kevin returned. 

They finished their beers in companionable silence. 

“Hey, how about another one?” offered Kevin, springing 
up eagerly. 

“T guess it wouldn’t hurt, if it ain’t too much trouble.” 

“No trouble at all.” Kevin grabbed up the empties and sprang 
toward the kitchen. 

Before Joey had time to consider his next move, Kevin 
bounded back with two of the same, popped them open and 
handed Joey his. 

After Kevin had seated himself again, Joey remarked, “I hope 
I’m not keepin’ you from anything important.” 

“Hell, no,” Kevin said quickly. “I don’t have any place I got to 


be until tomorrow. And I can exercise any time.” He grinned at 
Joey again. 

“You sure are one hell of a nice guy, Kevin,” Joey said, manly 
admiration evident in his voice. 

“Thanks, Joey, I think you’re pretty cool, too.” 

“You know, I was just sayin’ to myself the other day, “That 
Kevin Malloy, down the hall, I’d sure like to get to know him 
better! But I was afraid, oh I don’t know, you know, the way it is 
with guys, you might think I was, uh, fruity or something.” Joey 
made himself sound shy and embarrassed. 

“Oh no, Joey!” Kevin sounded shocked. “I’ve seen you around 
the ladies. I would never think you’re anything less than a real, you 
know, guy guy.” 

“Well thanks, Kevin, that’s good to know.” Joey knew he had 
him. Now it was time to shift the conversation into a more 
practical direction. “So you said you got nothin’ to do till 
tomorrow, huh? I was just wonderin’ what kinda work you do 
where you don’t work on a Thursday, which is today, but you gotta 
go in on a Friday, which is tomorrow. I mean, excuse me, but that 
don’t make no sense to me.” 

Kevin blushed again and looked embarrassed. It was clear he 
wanted to say something but didn’t know if he should. 

Joey waited patiently, affecting an amiable but unconcerned 
expression. He took another sip of his beer. 

Finally Kevin appeared to have made up his mind. “Um, can you 
keep a secret, Joey?” He sounded like a kid brother. 

“Why sure, Kevin, whatever you wanta tell me, man, it don’t 
leave this room.” Then he grinned and made light of it. “Want me 
to swear on a bible or somethin’?” 

Kevin gave a nervous laugh, shook his head, and got up and 
went over to a small bookcase by the wall. In a few seconds he 
returned with a copy of this month’s GQ which he handed to Joey. 
“Turn to page 47,” he said softly. 


Joey found page 47 without difficulty since it was already dog- 
eared. On it was a picture of a carefully-coiffed Kevin wearing 
nothing but a pair of Calvin Klein briefs and a smile. Joey looked 
from the picture to Kevin and back to the picture again. “Wow!” he 
said, closing the magazine and handing it back to Kevin. “That is so 
cool!” 

“You really think so?” Kevin looked surprised and pleased. 

“Well of course! Way to go, guy!” Joey gave him a manly high- 
five. “You just get lucky or is this your regular gig?” 

“That’s what I’m still trying to decide.” Kevin frowned and 
chewed his lower lip. “My agent thinks I should, as he puts it, 
‘strike while the iron is hot!’ But I’m not so sure. I mean, I’ve 
modelled for lots of local department stores and stuff. But if I go 
national, everybody’s gonna recognize me. What do you think, 
Joey?” 

Joey knew he had to choose his words carefully. “Hell, ’'d say 
go for it. It must be worth big bucks. But that ain’t really the point, 
is it? You just wanna make sure people respect you, ain’t that it?” 

Kevin looked relieved. “I’m glad you understand. So you really 
think I should do this?” 

“Sure, why the hell not, if you want to. I mean, speakin’ as a 
regular guy, I don’t see nothin’ wrong with it. Shit, if they asked 
me, I’d do it in a minute!” 

“Great!” Kevin breathed. “But you won’t tell anybody in the 
building, will you? I want to wait till I know them better.” 

“Cross my heart.” Joey made the appropriate gesture and 
killed the rest of his beer. Now was the time. “Say, you know, 
Kevin, I’ve got kind of a dirty little secret myself, and since you told 
me yours, I suppose I really oughta tell you mine.” 

“Really?” Kevin looked fascinated. “Come on, Joey, tell me! I 
promise it'll be just between you and me.” 

Joey winked and held up his empty beer bottle. “If you got 
one for the road, I'll tell you everything.” 
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Quck as a flash Kevin drained the last of his beer and trotted 
out to the kitchen again, returning only seconds later with two 
more. 

When Kevin had settled himself on the couch again, Joey took 
a big gulp of beer. “Okay,” he began, looking as serious as a man 
confessing to a major crime, “we ain’t so different, you and me. You 
might just say we’re on opposite ends of the same thing. Can you 
guess what that is?” 

Kevin looked blank. 

“You're a model,” Joey prompted, “so I’m a...?” 

“Um, opposites, opposites.” Kevin put the beer bottle to his 
cheek as if to cool himself off. “I know!” He jumped up. “You must 
be a photographer!” 

Joey laughed. “Not bad, kid. But actually I’m an artist. I do 
what they call ‘expressionistic portraits’. Ever hear of that?” 

Kevin frowned and shook his head. 

Relieved, Joey continued. “Well, today I was gettin’ all ready 
to work on my latest painting. I figured it’d be a good day for it, 
you know, what with the rain and all, nothing else to do. Anyway, 
that’s my secret. See, a lotta guys think artists are, I dunno, 
effeminate or something. So I'd appreciate you not tellin’ anybody 
about this.” 

Kevin repeated Joey’s earlier gesture. “Cross my heart,” he 
said solemnly. Then they both laughed. 

“But you said you were gonna work on your painting, right?” 
Kevin was still confused. “So how come you're here? I mean, it’s 
great to finally get to know you, but...” 

Joey held up a hand. “That’s a good point, Kevin. See, I’m a 
serious artist, but I’m afraid I haven’t really hit the big time yet. So 
I’m always short of cash. Don’t tell anybody, but that’s why I 
moved in with Mary, to save a few bucks on rent. Not that I don’t 
really like her,” he continued hastily. “But back to the main point. 
As I said, I was gettin’ all ready to finish that painting, one of my 


best if I do say so myself, and whaddaya think happened?” 

“T don’t know,” whispered Kevin. “You tell me.” 

“Wouldn’t you know it, I was out of No. 37 Ochre. Uh, you 
don’t know anything about paint, do you?” 

“Um, no, nothing,” Kevin admitted. 

“Well, see, the problem is, a tube of that goes for at least 
twenty maybe thirty bucks. And it’s crucial to the painting, flesh 
tones you know. So I gotta wait till I can scrape up the cash to buy 
another tube. So I thought, what the hell, the day’s shot anyway. 
I'll just go see if my pal Kevin’s home, maybe shoot the shit a 
little.” He hoped he wasn’t overdoing it. 

“That seems like a lot of money for one little tube of paint,” 
was Kevin’s comment. 

“Well, sure, you can get the cheap kind. But you can really tell 
the difference in the finished product. If there’s one thing I’ve 
learned, it’s quality materials make quality products. You know?” 

“Yeah, I understand. But look here, I’ve got a great idea!” 

“Yeah, what is it?” Joey asked as if he hadn’t a clue. 

“Well, I don’t know how you'd feel about it, but I could lend 
you the, what did you say, twenty bucks. I’ve got plenty of cash 
after that modeling job.” 

“Gosh, could you?” Joey got up and went around behind the 
couch and gave Kevin’s shoulders a manly squeeze. “Hey, you 
know if you could make it forty I could get those new brushes I’ve 
been needing at the same time. Of course I’d pay you back just as 
soon as I can, but you know how the economy’s been lately...” Joey 
stopped himself as he was beginning to babble. 

Kevin didn’t seem to notice. “Sure, Joey, no problem. And 
don’t worry, pay me back whenever.” He went into another room 
Joey supposed was the bedroom and returned in a few minutes 
with a couple of twenties which he handed to Joey without 
ceremony. “Just let me see the painting when it’s finished, okay?” 

Joey shoved the bills into his jeans pocket, then went back to 
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his chair and drained the last of his third beer. “Hey, thanks a lot, 
man,” he said quickly. “Hope you don’t mind if I run, but I gotta go 
down to Flax’s. It’s already after noon. And, hey, good luck on that 
modeling thing.” Then he shook Kevin’s hand and immediately 
went out the door. 


CHAPTER THREE 
12:30 pm The Orbit Room Incident 


fter leaving Kevin’s, Joey went straight back to the 
A apartment he currently called home, where he relieved 

his bladder of the burden of three beers and two cups of 
coffee, and then began to consider the situation with a clearer 
mind. Two things were immediately apparent: 1) that he had forty 
dollars and change in his pocket, and 2) the beers he’d drunk at 
Kevin’s, while satisfying, had done nothing to alleviate his hunger. 
He thought longingly about going down Market to the It’s Tops 
Coffee Shop for one of their great egg breakfasts that they served 
every day till three, but decided against it. It was already nearly 
twelve-thirty and he didn’t want to get too filled up on account of 
tonight’s dinner with Mary was gonna have to be a special one. 
And if that was the case, if he had to shell out, he was gonna make 
damn sure he was hungry enough to enjoy it. 

So he decided instead to go across the street to the Orbit 
Room, that odd little place that seemed to be both coffee house and 
bar. There he could get yet more coffee (for the beers had given 
him a slight buzz) and a couple of pastries for his hunger. So he 
opened the hall closet and took out his leather jacket (black, knee- 
length, Italian made) which was the only expensive item of 
clothing he owned. It had been given to him three or four years ago 
by one of his women (Cheryl? Lisa? He couldn’t remember), and 
was ideal for winter weather in San Francisco, being both 
waterproof and not too bulky. Slipping it on, he left the apartment, 


locking the door behind him, and headed downstairs and out the 
front door to greet the day. 

Once on the sidewalk in front of his building, he found the 
weather to be better than he had expected. The howling wind of 
this morning had dropped to a stiff but not-too-unpleasant breeze. 
The rain had tapered off to a sprinkle. Even the clouds, which this 
morning had formed a slate gray mass in the sky, had broken up 
slightly into individual shapes, with even a few patches of blue 
showing through here and there. Whether the rain was ending or it 
was just a momentary break in the storm he didn’t know. 

On the sidewalk it was the same old shit, however. In order to 
leave the building he had had to squeeze through the entrance door 
he found he could only open halfway, due to the presence of a large 
homeless guy sleeping under a big pile of wet and filthy blankets 
wedged in the corner of the little alcove between the door and the 
wall. As Joey tiptoed out he noticed there was a similar guy on the 
other side. The effect was as two bookends with a narrow space 
between them. On the sidewalk itself piles of garbage, some in 
plastic bags and some in small grocery bags were heaped up along 
the curb, waiting for the Sunset Scavenger truck that would 
hopefully collect most of it by some time tomorrow. Derelicts 
pushed stolen junk-filled grocery carts up and down the sidewalk, 
pausing at each pile of garbage to inspect it intently for something 
they could use or sell. Others were busy collecting empty cans and 
bottles from the public trash cans on the corner, leaving a trail of 
fresh litter in their wake. Sodden slushy newspapers lined the 
sidewalk, creating a kind of squishy carpet. In the street huge 
SUVs sped around the corner from Guerrero to Market, their only 
concession to automobile and pedestrian traffic the blaring of their 
horns. The only thing worth looking at in the whole scene was a 
bright orange antique streetcar rumbling its way down Market 
towards the shopping district downtown and eventually 
Fisherman’s Wharf, San Francisco’s version of a theme park for 
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tourists. 

Sighing, Joey gingerly stepped over the piles of garbage and 
crossed Market Street. He wasn’t surprised at the condition of the 
streets or even particularly depressed by it. After all, it had been 
pretty much the same when he had moved here nearly eight years 
ago. But what had seemed exciting and slightly romantic then—the 
big dirty City!—only seemed saddening and slightly disgusting to 
him now. He supposed he had grown older and more jaded. But 
when almost any daylight stroll around the neighborhood yielded 
scenes of people shooting drugs, puking and taking a shit in places 
as public as the bike path behind the Safeway at Church and 
Market, Joey had to admit that for him there could be few 
surprises left. 

As he entered the Orbit Room he was once again struck by the 
weirdness of the place. There were many coffeehouse cafes in the 
City that sold beer, and a few even had wine available in addition 
to their usual caffeine-laden drinks, pastries, sandwiches and 
soups. But the Orbit Room had a definite split personality. To the 
left of the entrance was the usual coffee and pastry counter, but the 
center of the room had been taken over by a highly visible semi- 
circular bar with six or eight beer taps that dispensed foreign or 
microbrews. Behind the bar were several shelves containing a wide 
selection of hard liquors and wines; ranged in front of it were a half 
dozen regulation leather and chrome bar stools. It was probably 
the only place in the City where you could mix your own Irish 
Coffee. 

Since it was only a little after twelve-thirty and Joey had 
already had enough beer for awhile, he went over to the coffee 
counter and ordered the cheapest things on the menu—a large 
house coffee and a couple of glazed donuts—in an attempt to stave 
off his increasing hunger without seriously depleting his seed 
money. The bill came to a little over three dollars; he paid it with 
one of the twenties he had extorted from Kevin, and then went 
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over to one of the strange-looking tables that resembled inverted 
cones made of solid rock, the tip at the bottom and the base 
forming the table’s surface. He chose one of the tables by the large 
street-level window that wrapped around the corner of the 
building and sat down, quickly devouring one of the doughnuts 
before he’d even taken a sip of coffee. 

The place was almost deserted, he noticed. It was apparently 
too late on a weekday for the morning caffeine fiends and too early 
for the late afternoon bar patrons, most of whom were disgruntled 
office workers who alighted in flocks from the F-Market streetcar 
like tourists from a tour bus. 

He reached into his pocket and fondled the bills and change 
which comprised the nearly forty dollars he had left as if to 
reassure himself of its existence. He regretted somewhat the 
necessity of conning Kevin out of his money, but took solace in the 
knowledge that Kevin could afford its loss while he, Joey, could ill 
afford to walk around the streets of San Francisco broke and 
starving to death. He might as well join the swelling ranks of the 
homeless if that were to be his fate. 

As he ate his other donut, more slowly this time, and sipped 
his coffee, he realized that he was unusually introspective today. 
Where was it all leading, he wondered. He had met Pamela, he 
recalled, in the autumn of ’95, when he’d been just twenty-two. He 
hadn’t known then that their relationship over that winter and into 
the following spring would create for him a pattern, a design for 
living, so to speak, that he had followed ever since. He enjoyed his 
work painting Victorians; he got plenty of fresh air and sunshine, 
was spared the necessity of dressing in a confining suit and tie, and 
he had plenty of time to think as well. The problem was, the work 
was only available during the six-month period that comprised late 
spring, summer, and early autumn. So he had to bust his butt 
working as many hours a day as possible to save enough money to 
tide him over for the winter. But even though he had worked hard 
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at his profession for eight summers now, he had never achieved 
this goal. There was always too much beer and whiskey to drink, 
too many bars and nightclubs to go to at night, not to mention his 
increasing hunger for such drugs as were available. 

So that when he had come up short again in the autumn of 
°96, he began to regret his breakup with the lovely Pamela the 
previous spring. He began frequenting the Atomic Gallery south of 
Market once again in the hopes of finding her and winning her 
back, but he could find no trace of her. In the next week he 
widened his search to include other galleries, museums, exhibits, 
lectures, anything art themed. Finally, one rainy Sunday afternoon 
just before Thanksgiving, he attended a free tour of the newly built 
Museum of Modern Art in the Yerba Buena Center at Third and 
Mission. There he once again found no sign of Pamela, but ended 
up talking earnestly to a pleasant young woman named Judith 
about the Pop Art legacy of Roy Lichtenstein. One thing led to 
another and they had dinner together at a romantic yet moderately 
priced little restaurant just off Union Square (Judith paying, of 
course). He soon discovered that she was a student at the San 
Francisco Art Institute on Chestnut and that (more importantly) 
she had her own Nob Hill apartment and her parents (who lived in 
middle-class splendor in Redwood City) were footing the bills. 
Joey went into his “starving artist” routine, just as he had done 
with Pamela, and was surprised to discover that the results were 
just as good. He felt he had discovered the Philosopher’s Stone for 
picking up women. 

So he stayed with Judith in her comfortable apartment at 
Powell and Bush that winter, doing a little painting, more drinking, 
and occasionally watching through the mist-covered bedroom 
window as the cable cars climbed up the hill toward Fisherman’s 
Wharf. 

She had been the second of what he now called his “winter 
women”. Pamela had been the first and Mary was now the eighth. 


He looked out the window and focused his eyes upon the 
scene outside for the first time since sitting down. It was still 
drizzling, but a little harder now. The clouds had knitted 
themselves back into a uniform dark gray again, and even now in 
the middle of the day, the sky was as dark as twilight. Another 
storm was obviously on the way, and Joey hoped to be inside 
somewhere, warm and dry when it hit. 

The view of the piles of garbage and debris, the homeless guys 
huddled in doorways, their shopping carts filled with rain-soaked 
junk, wasn’t any better from this side of the street. He looked 
directly across Market Street, directing his gaze up to the third 
floor of the brick apartment building on the corner. He could see 
his bedroom window from here, he mused idly. When he got home 
he’d have to look out the window to see if he could recognize the 
person who would then be sitting at this table. He wondered why 
he hadn’t noticed this before, but then he had only been over here 
a handful of times in the three months since he had moved in with 
Mary. There was something about this place, cute and multi- 
purpose though it was, he now realized, that felt somehow wrong. 
Nevertheless, he decided to get one more large coffee and plan his 
future moves, rather than reminisce about his past moves. Even in 
today’s depressed economy, thirty-some dollars wouldn’t buy him 
and Mary anything even resembling a decent night out. 

He was just getting up to go for his refill when out of the 
corner of his eye he thought he saw something moving in the 
vicinity of his bedroom window. Must have been a bird or 
something, he told himself, but he sat down again anyway, empty 
coffee cup in hand and looked more intently out the window. It 
was weird but there seemed to be some sort of (he didn’t know 
what else to call it) darker gray patch hovering about twenty feet 
up over Market Street. As he watched, his eyes wide open with 
astonishment, it seemed to glide toward the large window by which 
he sat, growing larger and more distinct as it came closer. Finally it 


passed right through the window, not making a sound, and 
effortlessly settled itself into a chair at Joey’s table opposite him. 
Joeys jaw dropped and he began to make little strangled, 
inarticulate cries while he watched the thing coalesce into what 
looked like a rather poorly shot black and white television image of 
a woman. 

Hey, Joey Marconi! said a bright, feminine voice. It seemed 
to be inside his head somehow, like a voice from a telephone or 
something, audible, he was sure, only to him. Long time, no see, it 
continued, as if he and whatever it was were old friends. 

He realized he was standing up, stammering unintelligibly 
like a psycho, and gesticulating wildly with the empty paper coffee 
cup. Worse yet, one of the counter girls had noticed his odd 
behavior and was coming over to find out what was going on. Joey 
sat back down again and tried to get himself under control. 

“Everything all right over here?” the girl asked him in a 
soothing professional voice as if he were a mental patient. 

“Uh, I, er...” He was still having trouble forming words. He 
pointed at the gray shape with a trembling hand which still held 
his coffee cup, as if willing the counter girl to be able to see the 
weird image as well as he. 

She looked in the direction he was pointing, obviously seeing 
nothing but an empty chair. “Please be quiet and try to control 
yourself, sir,” she admonished him, “or I’m going to have to ask 
you to leave.” 

He nodded silently and finally placed the empty cup on the 
table in front of him. “Uh, could I please have another coffee?” he 
asked her humbly, trying desperately to make his voice sound 
normal. 

“Sure. Large house?” she asked him as if nothing had 
happened. 

He nodded. 

“You just sit right here and Ill get it for you.” She apparently 


still considered him a threat. She picked up the empty cup and 
carried it away with her. “Cream or sugar?” she called back over 
her shoulder. 

“Uh, no, black is fine.” He turned his attention back to the 
woman shape in the chair opposite his. It was still in black and 
white, but it was looking less fuzzy now. He gave a little 
involuntary cry of recognition just as the counter girl was returning 
with his coffee. 

She shook her finger at him, pretending to make light of his 
condition. “Now, now, sir, no more of that.” She put the full cup in 
front of him on the table. “Just drink this and then go. And try to 
keep your thoughts to yourself.” 

He reached into his pocket to pay her for the coffee, but she 
shrank back from him as if whatever he had could be contagious. 
“Don’t worry about it,” she said soothingly. “It’s on the house. Just 
drink it quietly.” She quickly returned to the counter and began to 
busy herself with wiping its surface. He noticed that she avoided 
looking in his direction. 

Joey wondered if he had hit on a new system for hustling free 
coffee: acting like a maniac. Then he remembered the cause of his 
psychodance and looked back toward the apparition. It was her, all 
right. No doubt about it. Either he was truly going insane or it 
really was Sheila. But the last time he had seen Sheila, she had 
been in full color. And she had also been dead. 

Sheila Beaudry, in life, had been one of his “winter women”. 
He had met her in the fall of, let’s see now, ’98 he guessed it was. 
Mentally he counted on his fingers. So that would make her 
number four. But she was atypical of his usual conquests in a 
number of respects: First, she had been older than he, thirty when 
he was just twenty-five. And she hadn’t been some starry-eyed 
little student or office worker, she had been an art teacher, 
teaching Beginning Life Drawing at the UCSF campus just up the 
hill from here near the New Mint. She had had a cozy little flat in 
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an Edwardian building at Waller and Webster just down the street 
from the college. Joey had met her at the Asian Arts Museum in 
Golden Gate Park on a sunny November Sunday. He was out 
trolling for women as usual but, oddly enough, it was she who had 
picked him up. He had given her the usual story about being an 
impoverished artist, but she seemed to want no proof of this from 
him, as if the fiction were no more necessary to her than it was to 
him for keeping up appearances. Thinking back on it now, he 
realized that there were other ways in which she had been unique 
of all his other girlfriends. She was originally from the east coast, 
from Brooklyn, and still talked like it, except when she made a 
conscious effort to be “refined”. She had a forceful, even 
dominating personality that carried him along with the strength of 
her enthusiasms. And this he had loved about her. He had been so 
used to carefully controlling his other relationships that he had 
forgotten how good it felt to act honestly and on the spur of the 
moment, taking the stormy fights and arguments with the same 
emotional energy he brought to their marathon lovemaking 
sessions. 

By the next February he found himself for the first time in 
years strongly considering settling down with Sheila, if you could 
call such an emotional roller coaster ride settling down. He had 
almost made up his mind to let the relationship go where it would 
naturally, without trying to manipulate it, even if it had been 
possible with a woman as strong-willed as Sheila. 

But then one stormy February day, about this same time of 
year, they had agreed to meet for lunch one day at the quaint old 
diner called the It’s Tops Coffee Shop just down Market Street. She 
had been teaching that morning and had hurried down the hill to 
meet him. She was wearing her full teaching outfit—conservative 
white blouse, medium length skirt, high heels, with trench coat and 
umbrella as protection against the storm. They had greeted each 
other, kissed, and ordered lunch together like an old married 


couple. But then something had happened—they had had some 
argument, Joey couldn’t remember what about. It had started out 
trivial, but it soon became apparent that it was one of those times 
when everything he said or did was wrong. Soon, the disagreement 
had escalated into angry words, raised voices, then Sheila had 
burst out crying. 

“Tf that’s all you think of me,” she had yelled through her 
tears, “don’t bother coming back!” 

“But wait, Sheila, come on, honey, you know I didn’t mean it!” 
he cried out helplessly. 

She had just shook her head and run out the door toward, he 
now realized, the exact street corner that was just outside his 
window, Market and Guerrero. She was running across Market 
Street just in front of an F streetcar she had every reason to believe 
would stop at the passenger island at the intersection. But she 
failed to see the “Out of Service—No Passengers” sign on the 
streetcar and just as she started across the streetcar tracks the heel 
of her left shoe became caught in the slot. The streetcar operator, 
who had no intention of stopping (the traffic light, after all, was 
green in his direction), frantically rang the bell, knowing full well 
that he could never stop in time. But it was no use. Before the 
horrified eyes of several pedestrians and would-be passengers, 
Sheila Beaudry was run down by the streetcar and killed instantly. 

As he was still staring at her open-mouthed, coffee untouched 
on the table before him, a voice again entered his head. You don’t 
seem very glad to see me, it complained. And after all the trouble I 
went to get here, all you can do is this. The image of Sheila sort of 
floated up to the table top and did a creditable imitation of Joey’s 
bewilderment. Then it made a little bow and settled back down 
into its seat again. 

Joey laughed in spite of himself and finally found his voice. 
“My God, Sheila, is it really you? It can’t be!” 

Not like that, you dumbass! Her voice was mockingly peevish. 
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You want everybody in the place to think you're a raving idiot? 
Talk to me in your mind, like you’re reading a book or something. 
Ill hear you. 

He glanced over his shoulder and noticed that the counter girl 
was Staring at him again, as if trying to decide whether or not to 
come over and give him the heave-ho. He flashed one of his 
warmest smiles in her direction and waved at her reassuringly. Her 
look changed to one of relief and she busied herself with other 
duties. He turned his attention back to Sheila. (Okay, how’s this?) 
he asked her as if he were seeing it on a cue card. 

And who says you can’t teach an old dog new tricks? she 
replied. 

(But what the hell are you doin’ here?) he persisted. (And you 
look so different. Don’t get me wrong, he added hastily. Different, 
but still great.) 

Thanks, I think. She ran her hand through her hair, a 
thoroughly disconcerting action to Joey, for it seemed to have no 
effect on her hair whatsoever. I got a few minutes. I really had to 
pull some strings to get here, you wouldn't believe how tight 
security is out there. 

(Yeah, it’s been like that around here lately,) Joey broke in. 
Gradually he was beginning to feel more at ease with this strange 
apparition. The voice was exactly the same. If he shut his eyes real 
tight and ignored the fact that her words were appearing in his 
head without first passing through his ears, he could almost 
believe it was the same old Sheila. 

She gave a little laugh. Yeah, I guess things are tough all 
over. But look at you. You haven't changed. Still the same old Joey 
Marconi. 

(Yeah,) he agreed proudly. (Haven’t gained an ounce in ten 
years.) 

Which brings me to my point. She sounded dead serious now. 
One of the things he remembered about her was how quickly she 


could change moods. 

(I don’t get it. What are you talkin’ about now?) 

Oh Joey, Joey, Joey. He could almost feel her patting him on 
the head. Let me tell you a little something about how it’s been for 
me since the last time we saw each other. Maybe it'll help you 
understand what I’m tryin’ to say. By the way, that was a totally 
lousy way to say goodbye, you know. 

(Yeah Sheila, I was just thinkin’ about that. I’m really sorry. 
Sometimes I don’t know what I’m sayin’ and my mouth says stuff 
before I even think...) 

She cut him off. Yeah, like now. Don’t interrupt. 

He nodded and looked at her image respectfully. 

Well, okay. Now everybody’s got their own ideas about what 
happens after you die. But as far as you guys “the living” know, 
nobody’s been able to come back to tell you. And I ain’t gonna be 
the first one. She tapped her finger on her forehead, or would have 
if she had had a solid finger and a solid forehead. But I’m gonna 
tell you some things anyway. First of all, I honestly don’t know 
whether what happened to me is what happens to most people. I 
meet a lotta people out there, but who knows. Incidentally, you 
probably noticed I say “out there” instead of “up there” or “down 
there”. That’s ‘cause I don’t want you to get the wrong idea. 
Where I am ain’t got nothin’ to do with either Heaven or Hell, 
least as far as I know. But the point is, well, there ain’t a lot to do 
where I’m from. We can talk to each other, of course, me and the 
other ones like me. Sometimes we even have some pretty good 
arguments, let me tell you. But it ain’t like it is here, Joey. There 
just ain’t no passion to it. She shook her head sadly. 

Joey took a sip of his coffee and silently waited for her to 
continue. 

But one of the things we can do, in fact what we do most of 
the time, is watch what’s goin’ on down here. It’s like you guys are 
our own private TV channel or somethin’. So naturally, havin’ 
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nothin’ better to do, I been watchin’ you a lot. The star of the 
“Joey Marconi Show”. And not only what’s happened since I got 
here, but I can also see what you were doin’ even before we met. 
It’s like reruns. 

She leaned across the table and for the first time put a hand 
directly on his shoulder. He felt a weird sensation, even through 
his leather jacket, as if someone had put a wet towel there. It was 
cold and surprisingly heavy. He shuddered involuntarily. (Yeah, 
yeah, that’s totally fascinating), he told her quickly, trying to get off 
the hook. (But tell me more about what happened to you. You 
know, when you, uh...) 

You can say it, Joey. You wanna know how it felt to die and 
then what happened after. 

He nodded. 

Well, I remember that when the streetcar hit me, at first I 
was surprised. Then for a split second I was pissed off. As you 
know I was wearin’ my good clothes and I thought, damn it, a 
perfectly good ensemble shot to hell. Not to mention the shoes. But 
then I started to feel the pain, only for maybe a second before I 
sorta felt it drainin’ outta me, gettin’ numb all over, and after that 
it was just like goin’ to sleep. The whole thing prob’ly only took a 
few seconds. Does that make any sense? 

(Yeah, I guess so.) Joey was definitely intrigued now. Here 
was a chance to solve one of the great mysteries—what happens 
when you die. He looked her up and down. He still saw her in black 
and white, but she was life-size and sharp around the edges now. 
She seemed completely three dimensional and he wondered if he 
could touch her. 

She gave a little laugh and reached out her hand across the 
table. Go ahead, give it a try, she said, a flirtatious gleam in her 
eye. You know you want to. She had obviously picked up on his 
unformed thought. 

He placed his hand over hers on the table. This time the 
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sensation was more like pushing against a strong current of warm 
water, strange but not altogether unpleasant. A few seconds later 
he removed his hand and looked up at her again, desperately trying 
to think of something to say. It was getting a little awkward, Sheila 
both being there and not being there. He wanted to beg her 
forgiveness and wished that they could both go back to her cozy 
little flat with the cheerful fireplace and start over. But the flat was 
by now undoubtedly occupied by someone else, and there could be 
no starting over with a dead girl, even one that talks to you. So 
instead he tried to effect a conversational tone. (So then, Sheila, 
uh, what’s it like out there, you know, wherever it is that you are, 
er, when you're not here, that is.) 

Very well put, Joey. She laughed again and removed her hand 
from the table. Then she looked around the room. One young 
couple was at a table in the corner, holding hands and giggling 
over lattes and bagels. A young guy with a stupid-looking goatee 
was sitting at a small table in the rear, busily doing something on a 
laptop computer, cell phone on the table in front of him. An old 
guy with long white hair and beard to match was occupying one of 
the stools at the bar, drinking a pint of dark-colored beer. Sheila 
turned back to him and said, Ill answer your question with a 
question. What do all these people in here have in common? 

Her question surprised him. He thought for a minute and 
shrugged his shoulders. (I dunno,) he confessed finally, (uh, 
they’re all eatin’ or drinkin’?) 

I guess you could say that’s part of it. But the real answer is 
that everybody in here, the customers, the employees, yourself 
included, as well as all the people out there—she pointed toward the 
large windows—even the dogs, cats, pigeons, mice, rats, cockroaches, 
they all have something I no longer have, and that’s a real body. She 
made a motion with her finger as if she were thumping herself in the 
chest, but it made no noise or impression. They eat, drink, have sex, 
piss, shit, feel pain, feel relief from pain, get high, come down, get 
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drunk, get hangovers, everything in fact that I can never do again. 
That is, I don’t think so. I guess forever is a long time and I’m just 
startin’ out. 

She had literally worked herself up during this speech and 
now hovered a good six inches above her chair. She paused briefly, 
making an effort to calm herself, and floated back down into her 
seat again. Joey had seen her in moods like this before and knew 
better than to interrupt. So he tried to maintain an interested but 
neutral expression as he waited for her to continue. 

But I got to thinkin’, Joey, she continued, taking an earnest 
tone now. It’s so different without a body. I mean, before I died I 
never really realized how much of life is about the body. You 
know, the basic needs, food, clothing, shelter, that’s all for the 
body. Sex and procreation are the most physical things we do, 
and that stuff occupies most of our time, if you throw in the 
peripheral emotional stuff like jealousy, possessiveness, envy, not 
to mention tryin’ to pick guys up and then tryin’ to figure out how 
to dump ‘em. But once you get rid of this body, none of that stuff 
applies. I talk to other people out there. People like me who've 
died, and I don’t have to worry about bein’ attractive, or if this 
guy’s gonna hit on me, or would I like him to, or any of that shit. 
We don’t even have to have the pretense of goin’ out for a drink, 
for coffee, to dinner. I don’t have to worry about gettin’ high or 
drunk maybe, and somebody takin’ advantage of me or hurtin’ 
me. I finally get to be me, Joey, we all do. Do you see what I’m 
sayin’? 

She was looking at him so seriously that he knew he had to 
respond in the right way. Frankly, he couldn’t see what was so 
great about not having a body, not being able to eat or drink or get 
high. But he managed to keep these thoughts to himself. 

I can see youre not impressed, she continued with more 
reserve, but not unkindly. I guess it’s the kind of thing you've got 
to experience for yourself. But take my word for it, it’s like bein’ 


able to see after bein’ blind all your life. But now, let’s change the 
subject. Let’s talk about you. She seemed to somehow grow larger 
in her chair so that she was looking down on him, disapproval 
evident in her face. He began to feel like a school kid again. IJ must 
say I’m a little disappointed in you, Joey. I thought you were 
better than that. She was now using her cultured, authoritative 
voice, the one she had used in the classroom. 

(I’m sorry, ma’am, I apologize. Won’t happen again,) he 
replied, only half-humorously. 

She gave him a severe look which almost immediately 
softened into pity. You really don’t have the faintest idea what I’m 
talking about, do you? 

(No, I guess not), he agreed. (But whatever it is, ’m sorry for 
it just the same.) He thought that would be the safest thing to say. 

It didn’t seem to please her. Okay, she said finally. He could 
sense her exasperation. Let me try to put this so you can 
understand it. What have you been doin’ since you quit school, 
Joey? You know, like for the last eight years or so? 

He felt defensive. (Oh, I been doin’ okay. You know. Paintin’ 
in the summer...) 

And taking advantage of young girls in the winter, sponging 
off ‘em, is more accurate. You know, there’s some perfectly good 
guys in this world who settle down with a good woman, but 
change jobs every year. You seem to’ve got it back-asswards, if 
you know what I mean. She looked at him as if daring him to 
disagree. 

He knew he had to be very careful. Even though he was 
convinced that this was, or had been, Sheila, she was now some 
kind of ghost or spirit or something. Who knew what she could do? 
He remembered her hand on his shoulder. (Yeah, yeah, I guess 
you're right, Sheila, ’'m gonna do some serious thinkin’ about 
where my life’s goin’. That’d be a good thing, right?) 

Yeah, that'd be a good thing. She sounded like she didn’t 


know whether to believe him or not, but this was the best she was 
going to get. She changed the subject. Look, Joey, I didn’t mean to 
be so hard on you. I mean, you got a lotta good qualities, but look 
at you. You ain’t exactly livin’ up to your full potential, am I 
right? You got the smarts to either go back to school or get a good 
year-round job so you could afford your own place. You'd like 
that, wouldn’t you? 

(Yeah, I guess youre right, Sheila.) 

Then what’s stopping you? 

(I guess the fact that what I’m really good at is exactly what 
you don’t want me to do.) He tried to form this thought so Sheila 
wouldn’t “hear” it. He looked at her and wondered if he had been 
successful, but her eyes gave no sign one way or the other. (I guess 
I just haven’t been really motivated before), he thought clearly, 
(but thanks for puttin’ me straight.) 

She seemed to relax now, seemed to begin to believe him. I got 
great hopes for you, Joey Marconi, she said, looking at him earnestly. 
So I’m gonna be your guardian angel. 

He didn’t know how to react to that sudden bombshell. (Gosh, 
Sheila, I don’t know what to say.) 

Just say thank you and then shut up, dumbshit! she said with 
a grin. Now, I gotta get goin’. We only get so much time back here. 
Oh yeah, before I go, in keeping with this guardian angel shit, I 
got some good advice for you. 

(Yeah, what’s that?) By now he was emotionally almost numb. In 
the space of less than half an hour he had been forced to believe that 
his former girlfriend, Sheila, had come back from the dead as some 
sort of ghost or spirit or something. She had denied the existence (at 
least for her) of both Heaven and Hell, but joked about being his 
“guardian angel”. She had been remarkably like the old Sheila, by 
turns maternal, jealous, excitably emotional, calmly philosophical, 
authoritarian, threatening, flirtatious. 

Just as it seemed that she would tell him, another voice 


boomed out, “Yo, Joey Marconi! I thought that was you! What the 
hell you doin’ in here this time of day?” 

He looked around quickly and saw advancing toward his table 
a bearded, solidly-built guy of around medium height wearing the 
greasy blue coveralls of a garage mechanic. Joey waved at him 
weakly. “Oh hi, Snake,” he mumbled. 

“T was just gettin’ some coffee on my way back to work and I 
seen you sittin’ here all alone. Okay if I join you for a minute?” 

Before Joey could say anything, Snake went around to the 
chair opposite him and began to ease himself down onto Sheila 
who began to grin lasciviously and make lewd winks and gestures. 
Joey shut his eyes and began to stammer incoherently. 

“What the hell’s the matter with you?” demanded Snake. 

“Uh, nothin’, Snake, I, I just remembered. I, uh, I think 
somebody spilled somethin’ on that chair,” he finished lamely. 

“Nah, that’s okay. I don’t feel nothin’,” was the amiable reply. 
“Besides, these coveralls are already fucked up enough. I guess one 
more stain won’t hurt ‘em.” He set his coffee down on the table and 
sipped at it contentedly. “So, Joey, what’s new with you lately?” 

Joey watched as Sheila floated up to a position above the 
table. (What were you gonna tell me?) he asked silently. 

It'll keep. I'll catch you later, Joey Marconi. When you don’t 
have such fascinating company. Take care of yourself. She blew 
him a kiss and then reversed the process by which she had entered 
the café, growing smaller and more indistinct and finally vanishing 
like a patch of fog above Market Street. 

“Hey, man, Earth to Joey!” Snake was snapping his fingers. 
“What’s with you today, dude?” 

Joey realized he’d been staring out the window for several 
seconds. “Uh, nothin’, man,” he replied, making a concerted effort 
to jerk himself back to the land of the living. “Hey, Snake, you ever 
wonder about what happens after you die?” 

“You serious, dude?” Snake spat on the floor. “They put you in 
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a fuckin’ hole in the ground, that’s what happens.” 

Joey knew better, but persisted anyway. He desperately 
needed to get a handle on this thing, some sort of perspective. “No, 
man, I mean, like what happens to your spirit, your soul, know 
what I’m sayin’?” 

“Doo-doo doo-doo, doo-doo doo-doo!” Snake intoned the 
Twilight Zone theme in a high falsetto while rotating his forefinger 
near his temple in the universal symbol of loony tunes. “You been 
watchin’ too much Sci-Fi Channel, dude. I told you that guy on 
Crossing Over was a fake.” 

“Yeah, you're probably right,” Joey sighed in resignation. 
Snake was not known for his interest in things metaphysical, so 
why bother. He worked as a mechanic in a motorcycle shop down 
on Valencia. That he was able to get maximum pay for minimum 
hours worked was due to the fact that the shop was owned by his 
brother-in-law. His main interests in life were motorcycles, beer, 
pot, Carl’s Jr.’s bacon double cheeseburgers, and uncomplicated 
young women with big tits. 

Now he grinned at Joey and clapped him on the shoulder. 
“Hey, I know what you need, man!” He knocked Joey’s now empty 
cardboard coffee cup onto the floor with one sweep of his large, 
greasy hand, then pointed over his shoulder toward the central bar 
with the half-dozen beer taps. “Go buy us a coupla beers and you 
can tell me all your troubles, like ’'m fuckin’ Dr. Phil or somethin’. 
Whattaya say?” 

“You just hit on one of my problems, Snake,” admitted Joey. 
“T got a serious cash flow problem. Besides, I thought you said you 
were heading back to work.” 

“That’s right, amigo, but I didn’t say when. Tell you what, you 
get the beers and I’ll let you in on a little money-making tip I got 
this morning.” 

Joey was dubious. Snake always seemed to have some money- 
making scheme or other going on. But looking at him brought to 


mind the old saying, “If you’re so smart, why ain’t you rich?” Still, 
he was getting nowhere on his own and the slight alcoholic buzz 
from the beers he’d had with Kevin had surrendered to the 
subsequent caffeine buzz of the two large coffees. “Okay, Snake, 
you talked me into it. Sierra okay?” 

“No, man, I need something light for when I get back to work. 
Get me a Stella.” 

Joey walked over to the bar and ordered the Stella Artois and 
a Sierra Nevada Pale Ale for himself. At $3.75 apiece, plus the 
dollar tip (obligatory if you wanted to be served in here again), he 
realized that he now had less than thirty dollars left. It was after 
one and he still hadn’t the slightest idea how to increase that 
figure. Oh well, any port in a storm, he thought. He might as well 
listen to what Snake had to say, however wacko it might be. He 
returned to the table and set the beers down. 

Snake grabbed his immediately and inhaled about a quarter of 
it. 

“Okay, dude, I’m listenin’,” Joey prompted him. “Now what’s 
this all about? I’m up for anything that’ll get me some real bread, 
but you better not be puttin’ me on, dig?” 

“Hey, man, this is on the level, I swear it. Listen to this and, 
like they say, you be the judge. But lemme ask you a question first. 
You still play some pretty good pool, right?” 

Joey was unprepared for the question. He thought for a few 
seconds, trying to figure out where Snake was coming from and, 
more importantly, where he was going. He could be a devious 
sonofabitch. “Yeah, pretty good, I guess,” was his guarded reply. 
He had met Snake a couple of years ago through the odd 
coincidence of their girlfriends of the moment knowing each other. 
They had never been more than drinking buddies who would 
smoke the occasional joint together out in the alley. He 
remembered vaguely that, yeah, they’d played pool more than once 
on shitty bar tables where the cues were warped and their tips 
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shiny from lack of chalk. He’d beaten Snake most of the time, no 
great feat, and they'd even partnered up one night and beaten a 
succession of drunk bikers at eight ball. This must have given 
Snake the exaggerated opinion of his prowess at pool that had 
apparently prompted the question. 

“Okay,” said Snake, taking Joey’s reticence for false modesty. 
“Now dig this: A guy comes into the shop this morning with an old 
Harley, really bad shape. I’m gonna have to replace the carb, re- 
time the points, etc., gonna prob’ly take me most of the afternoon.” 

“So, like I’m supposed to care about this guy’s bike?” Joey 
broke in with some impatience. 

“No, no, man! That ain’t the point. See, while I was checkin’ 
out the problems with his bike, he was talkin’ to this other dude, 
just like I wasn’t even there. He was talkin’ about a big game down 
at the Palace this afternoon, and could the other dude lend him 
some bread so he could get in on it. The other dude said, ‘How 
much is it gonna cost me?’ an’ the one dude says, ‘Price of 
admission is twenty, an’ I know if I can just get in the game I ain’t 
gonna lose,’ an’ the other dude asks him, ‘How you figure that?’ an’ 
the one dude says, ‘Hey, I know the dude that’s bankin’ the game, 
he’s a high roller, but his game ain’t so good as he thinks it is. I'll 
take my chances with him any day of the week an’ twice on 
Sunday!’ an’ the other dude says, ‘Okay, Willie, that’s good enough 
for me,’ an’ hands him the twenty. An’ then they start strollin’ out 
the garage door. Last thing I hear is the other dude sayin’, ‘Hey, I 
got nothin’ better to do. Maybe Ill come down and watch you play. 
When’s this game happenin’?’ an’ the one dude, Willie, says, ‘Yeah, 
come down an’ watch the fun, it all starts around three.’ So, Joey, 
whattaya think?” And as if all this talking had made him even 
thirstier, Snake picked up his pint and drained it to within an inch 
of the bottom. 

Joey took a few gulps of his beer as well while he thought it 
over. The place referred to was Palace Billiards, an upstairs pool 


hall on the north side of Market across from Sixth Street, located 
above an X-rated book store and peep show. True, a lot of 
gambling did go on in there. It was one of the few real pool halls 
left in a town full of wholesome places (like Family Billiards out on 
Geary) or yuppie enclaves (like South Beach Billiards down toward 
the Embarcadero). The owner/manager, Art Delgado, would turn a 
blind eye toward players who wanted to make the game a little 
more interesting as long as they played at the four tables against 
the back wall, weren’t too obvious about it, and gave Art his twenty 
per cent cut at the game’s conclusion. And according to Snake, 
Joey still had the price of admission. “It’s something to think 
about, I guess,” Joey admitted. “Worth the price of a beer, anyway. 
Thanks, buddy, I feel a little better now.” 

“See, what did I tell you, man?” Snake gave him a low five and 
drained the last of his beer. “And you didn’t even tell me your 
troubles yet. But,” he put the glass down and stood up, “I ain’t got 
the time. Now I got to finish up with that Harley this afternoon. 
Dude wants it by closing time. I hope he can’t pay for it, man, 
‘cause that’ll mean you went down to the Palace and kicked his 
ass.” Snake laughed as if this were the funniest thing he’d thought 
of in a long time. 

“Yeah, maybe it'll work out. Catch you later, bro.” 

“Yeah, dude, my best to your old lady, huh?” Then Snake 
walked out the door. 

Joey sat there quietly, sipping his beer. He had a lot to think 
about. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
1:30 pm Doing the Castro Hustle 
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few minutes later he was standing on the sidewalk 
A outside the Orbit Room wondering what to do. He looked 

up at the sky. It was still dark and threatening, but the big 
rain hadn’t hit yet, it was only sprinkling lightly. The wind had 
dropped off again and it felt warmer than usual for the middle of 
February. He unbuttoned his jacket and let the cool moist air 
soothe his spirits. It was almost one-thirty. He wondered if he 
believed Snake’s hot tip about the big pool game and, if he did 
believe it, did he have the nerve to go down there and try to beat 
the hustlers at their own game? Or more importantly, did he have 
the skill? Joey was certainly not above bragging and exaggerating 
his abilities and exploits to others, especially if it got him a free 
beer or two, but when the chips were down, lying to yourself could 
be extremely harmful or even fatal. Oh well, either he’d go or he 
wouldn’t. He had a good hour to make his decision. 

Having nothing better to do, he decided to take a walk up 
Market toward the heart of the Castro, San Francisco’s most 
fashionable gay neighborhood, and where the struggle for gay 
rights had started over three decades ago. Maybe he could hustle a 
couple of bucks or a drink with a sad smile and a tragic story. Joey 
was all hetero, but he wasn’t fool enough to ignore the lustful 
glances he often received from gay men, nor too proud to turn 
down the benefits reaped from a pleasant conversation in a quiet 
gay bar with a lonely old queen eager to ply him with drinks. 
Although he drew the line at sexual encounters, there were plenty 
of other ways to make a few bucks. 

As he walked up Market and crossed the streetcar tracks by 
the Duboce Maintenance Yard, past the recycling center just 
outside the Safeway parking lot, he looked around him in disgust. 
Is it just me, he wondered to himself, or is there even more 
garbage on the street and homeless people huddled in alleys and 
doorways than usual? In this part of town, once a quiet 
residential neighborhood and now an area of swinging night 
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spots on the eastern fringes of the Castro, you couldn’t walk 
down the sidewalk distracted any more, you had to be constantly 
on the look out for piles of garbage, sprawled bodies, dog (and 
human) shit, junk-filled shopping carts (both stationary and in 
motion), to say nothing of the bicyclists, skate boarders, roller 
bladers, and razor scooter riders, most of whom had 
appropriated any paved off-street surfaces for their own private 
speedways and obstacle courses. A long-forgotten phrase popped 
into his mind: filthy clochards! 

The word clochards, he remembered, was the French word for 
beggars. It had been one of the favorite expressions of Yvonne 
Desbans, a young Parisian woman he had met and subsequently 
spent a happy winter and spring with about four years ago. He had 
met her at Café de la Presse, an international café and bookstore at 
Grant and Bush just outside the Chinatown Gate. At the time he 
had been hot on the trail of winter woman no. 5 and time was 
running out. He had already tried most of the usual places, from 
the small galleries and art schools to the big museums, but his 
quarry had proved elusive. In desperation he had been reduced to 
frequenting cafes and bars where artists, pseudo-intellectuals and 
their student admirers were reported to hang out. Café de la Presse 
was one of these venues, and Yvonne had made it easy for him by 
approaching him in that frank but flirtatious continental manner. 
“T wonder if you could tell me, monsieur,” she had said in carefully 
chosen but heavily accented English words, “where is the 
Fishman’s Wharf from here? I am a stranger in your beautiful city 
and I seem to have lost my plan de cite.” Her pronunciation of 
“wharf” rhymed with “barf”. 

Joey had given her his best smile, then he gallantly bought 
her coffee and a map and carefully showed her how to go a few 
blocks up to Powell to catch the cable car to the Wharf, knowing 
full well that if she was going, it would be with him. Sure enough, a 
scant fifteen minutes later, on a bright, sunny mid-November 
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afternoon, they left the Café de la Presse arm in arm, walking 
toward the cable cars. 

They hadn’t returned from the Wharf until well after dark. 
Joey remembered how much of his dwindling savings he had spent 
on dinner, drinks, and cute but useless souvenirs. Yvonne had 
insisted on getting an Alcatraz souvenir sweatshirt and proudly 
wearing it the rest of the evening, even when they went to dinner at 
Alioto’s. Joey had bought the stuff for her with good grace; it was 
for him a calculated risk, like betting all your money on a great 
poker hand. 

That first day they had been together over six hours before 
they returned on the cable car to Bush Street. Joey had learned 
that she was only nineteen to his twenty-five, in San Francisco on a 
nine-month student visa which expired at the end of next May. 
That she had been here for over two months studying American 
Political History at UC Berkeley three days a week. That she both 
knew the City and spoke English better than she had first led him 
to believe. And, most importantly, in that frank Parisian way of 
hers she had been looking for a handsome American man, not too 
old, with whom she could practice her English, have some fun 
without worrying about attachments, and who would also enjoy 
“making le sex” as much as possible. Joey had pressed his case that 
he was eligible on all counts, and by the time they had gotten off 
the cable car, Yvonne had, without hesitation, taken him up the hill 
to her small but elegant old apartment at Bush and Jones to 
audition him for "le sex”. 

It was a perfect fit for Joey. For the first time in his career as a 
serial lover, the girl would be leaving him and not vice versa. This 
had relaxed him to such a degree that their relationship was almost 
totally tension-free until spring. In fact she had had to throw him 
out in mid-May pleading too much to do to get ready to go back to 
Paris. They had parted amicably. 

This is not to say that their time together had been completely 
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harmonious. Yvonne was thoroughly French; she enjoyed nothing 
more than a good argument or dispute, the more passionate the 
better. The first few times it had happened he had feared for the 
relationship. One minute she would be storming around the 
apartment venting her social and political views in a torrential 
mixture of French and English, very little of it printable; and the 
next she would be in bed with him making love to him with as 
much passion as she had previously employed in her argument. 
That she was nineteen and he twenty-five had encouraged him to 
assume the role of the mature sophisticate, but if anything it was 
the other way around. It didn’t take either of them long to find out 
that she was the more worldly in her knowledge and acceptance of 
different sexual and social roles. She found the gay men of San 
Francisco charming, “les poufs magnifiques” she called them, 
while the lesbians depressed her. “Why flaunt your sexual identity 
so much,” she said in her blunt way, “when you don’t even care 
about sex?” Joey agreed that she had a point. 

He had thought that, like Pamela, Yvonne would be impressed 
by the City’s sophisticated social and artistic scene, but this was 
not the case. “In Paris,” she told him with a sniff, “every day there 
are hundreds of theatrical performances, free classical and jazz 
music concerts, what have you here? Take jazz, for example. It is a 
true American music, is it not? Then why is it so honored in Paris 
and so dishonored here?” Once again, Joey had no answer. And the 
filth in the streets! “Paris has millions of people who live together 
more closely even than in your Tenderloin, and they do not despoil 
their environment the way your ‘homeless’ do here. We have our 
‘filthy clochards’, our beggars, in Paris too, but at least there they 
are somewhat civilized and polite.” 

But Joey hadn’t cared, not really. Yvonne was young and 
passionate, she loved to rave on about man’s inhumanity to man, 
but after a short time he could see that these rants were not 
personal attacks, even when he tried to defend his city, state or 
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nation from her European self-righteousness. He had never been 
that politically aware anyway. Besides, he now remembered, the 
sex had been very good indeed. 

By this time he had crossed the busy intersection of Church 
and Market and was heading up the hill toward Castro Street or 
“Gay Main Street, USA,” as it had been called back in the seventies. 
Few survivors remained from those heady, free-loving times; the 
scourge of AIDS had seen to that. 

With difficulty he brought his mind back to the reality of his 
present situation. Mentally he scolded himself for the trips taken 
down memory lane, first with Pamela and then with Yvonne. But 
wasn’t it the nature of the mind, a part of him countered refusing 
to be chastised, to avoid the unpleasantness and uncertainty of the 
present by choosing more pleasurable pursuits? True, he shot 
back, but you’ve had your fun, now let’s get to work. His inner 
mind meekly subsided and once again Joey was left with the 
eternal question Quo vadis? Where was he going? 

Right now he needed money. If the reputed big game at the 
Palace was really going to go down, if the price of admission was 
twenty dollars, and if he was going down there, then he had less 
than an hour and a half and only enough to buy a few beers. He 
needed more money and he needed it quick. Yeah, he could really 
use a guardian angel about now. 

This thought shocked him back to full remembrance, full 
emotional feeling, of the scene with his dead ex-lover, Sheila, that 
he had wilfully forgotten after the arrival of Snake. Had that scene 
been for real? Had he actually had a conversation with a ghost, a 
spirit, in broad daylight in a public place without benefit of 
medium, fortune-teller, or séance? And if so, what did it all mean? 
He thought he recalled her scolding him for his present way of life, 
urging him to do the right thing, whatever that was. And just at the 
end there, when it seemed like she was about to tell him something 
important, Snake walks in and breaks the connection, a weirdly 
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spiritual version of coitus interruptus. 

But had it really been Sheila’s ghost at all, and not some 
extraordinarily detailed hallucination of a disordered mind? He 
knew two things: That Sheila was indeed dead, so it couldn’t have 
been her in the flesh, and that it looked like Sheila, talked like 
Sheila, said the things he could imagine Sheila saying. Even the 
lightning-quick mood changes were pure Sheila. And if it was just a 
hallucination, why now? He hadn’t really thought about her in 
three years. How could he have manufactured such perfect detail? 
She said she was going to be his guardian angel, even though she 
denied being in Heaven, or even believing in the concept. But there 
was no inconsistency there: The term “guardian angel” was often 
used for someone who looks out for someone else without any 
religious connotations, just as a good samaritan didn’t have to 
come from Samara, or whatever the hell that Biblical place was. He 
decided to table it for now; if it happened again he would deal with 
it. If not, he’d forget it. 

He felt better now and allowed himself to notice his 
surroundings. The sky was still dark and threatening, and it was 
sprinkling a little, but so far the major rain had not resumed. He 
was now passing by the corner of 16th Street where the big garden 
was planted in a gaping hole in the ground. A weathered wooden 
sign proudly proclaimed the Baptist Church that was to be built on 
this site, but he took no notice; that sign had been old when he had 
arrived here in ’93, before the garden had been planted. It was 
obvious that a structure had once stood here, though. Around the 
corner on 16th was the remains of a cement floor that had long ago 
been painted red. A few similarly painted steps led down towards 
the hole in the ground. Joey wondered what sort of a building it 
had been and what had happened to it and when. Whatever it was, 
it must have been something sudden, violent, unexpected. 

He thrust his hands in his pockets and walked more briskly 
up the single block to Castro, where he turned left and went past 
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the Castro Theater down to 18th Street, the main intersection of 
the district. There he turned left again and walked half a block 
down 18th until he came to a dark little cruise bar called The Men’s 
Room. 

This time of the afternoon, on a week day, the bar was quiet, 
almost sleepy. There were only five guys in the whole place besides 
Joey and the bartender whose name, he recalled, was Hal. Two 
bears were sitting at the bar, bearded faces turned toward each 
other, enormous butts teetering on tiny-looking bar stools, bellies 
squeezed up against the brass rail that ran the length of the bar; a 
guy dressed in black leather vest, matching butt-hole pants and not 
much else was sitting at a table at the far end of the small room, 
trying to pick up a baby-faced kid with long dark wavy hair who 
wore a tight polyester shirt and tighter blue jeans. The kid looked 
underage but Hal, the bartender, seemed not to notice or care. 
That left only a middle-aged guy in a rumpled business suit and 
loosened tie sitting alone at a table in the other corner near the 
jukebox. He was overweight, balding and clean-shaven, and he 
wore an expression that was tinged with both excited hope and 
deep shame. 

Aha, Joey thought. Spot the guy who don’t belong here. The 
guy was obviously either a pretty bad closet case or a pretty good 
vice dick. The latter alternative didn’t worry Joey. He knew the law 
as well as any street hustler. If the guy offered to pay him for sex, 
that was enticement. And Joey would never bring it up directly, or 
even participate if the other guy did. No, the true dance was much 
more subtle, and there were other ways for guys like that to get 
their kicks. The guy was glancing furtively around the bar. Maybe 
he was waiting for somebody he was gonna meet here. In that case 
all bets were off. But Joey decided to give it a shot anyway. 

He walked over to the bar, being careful to avoid the bears, 
and placed two dollar bills on its surface. “Hey Hal, gimme a Bud,” 
he said in a bored voice. 
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Hal looked up briefly as if to verify the source of the voice. 
“Oh hi, Joey, didn’t hear you come in.” Hal wore a white sleeveless 
t-shirt and a gold chain around his neck with a heavy pendant that 
nestled in his thick chest hairs. He had short bleached blond hair 
and a neatly trimmed black military style mustache. He put a 
longneck Bud on the bar, popped the top, took the two bills and 
replaced them with two quarters. Joey left the change on the bar, 
grabbed the beer with his left hand and began unbuttoning his 
leather jacket with his right. Then he sauntered slowly over in the 
direction of the guy in the suit, pretending not to notice him, but to 
be interested instead in the jukebox. He took off his jacket and 
draped it around a chair at an empty table on the other side of the 
jukebox, about six feet from where Mr. Baldy was sitting. 

Joey could feel the other’s eyes on him, watching his every 
move as he stood at the silent jukebox idly flipping through the 
selections and every now and then flexing his back or biceps 
muscles to accentuate the tightness of his still-damp black t-shirt. 

I guess it’s time to break the ice, he thought. He put his beer 
bottle down on the table near his jacket, then pretended to search 
through his pockets, finally coming up with a five dollar bill. 
Feigning disappointment, he looked around the room, his eyes 
finally coming to rest on the guy in the suit. Joey took a step 
towards him and held out the five with a helpless gesture, an 
embarrassed smile on his face. “Excuse me, mister?” he said to the 
man. “You wouldn’t happen to have change for a five, would you? I 
wanna play some tunes, but not five bucks’ worth.” 

The bald guy looked down and began frantically digging 
through his pockets, as if by order of a higher authority. In a few 
seconds he reached into his right rear pants pocket and withdrew a 
wallet (which Joey noticed was pleasantly thick) and took two 
singles out of it. He held them out to Joey saying, “No, I’m afraid I 
don’t, but here, why don’t you play a few songs on me?” 

Joey gave him a wider, more confident smile, took the bills 
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and replied, “Gee thanks, mister, want me to play anything in 
particular?” 

“Whatever you want. My name’s Andy, by the way.” He held 
out his hand. 

Joey took it and gave it a warm, firm, manly shake. “Real nice 
to meet you, Andy. They call me Rich which is sort of a joke. ‘Cause 
I’m not. Rich, that is.” 

“Oh, I get it,” said Andy after a few seconds. “You’re Rich, but 
not rich.” They both had a good laugh over Andy’s cleverness. 
“Why don’t you sit down over here by me,” Andy patted the chair 
next to his, “unless you’re meeting someone, that is?” 

“Nope,” Joey returned. “I guess I’m just about as alone as a 
man can be.” He retrieved his jacket and beer from the other table 
and placed them where Andy had indicated. Then he stuck a dollar 
in the jukebox and punched 4918. As he sat down, the thumping 
beat of Donna Summers’s “She Works Hard for the Money” began 
to play. He took a long swallow of beer and looked at Andy who 
was drumming his fingers on the table, a dreamy smile on his face. 

“T love these old songs,” he confessed. “Takes me back to the 
good old days. You know, before AIDS.” 

“IT wouldn’t know,” admitted Joey, a regretful note in his 
voice. “Before my time.” 

Andy put his hand tenderly on Joey’s. “Why of course it was, 
Rich. From the looks of you, you must have barely been born.” He 
narrowed his eyes and looked at Joey’s face as if searching for 
something. “What are you, about twenty-five?” he ventured. 

“You're pretty good, Andy. Twenty-four, actually.” 

“Is that right?” Andy took off his jacket and draped it around 
his chair, revealing an expensive-looking but ill-fitting dress shirt, 
white with blue pin stripes. He pushed out his chest and tried to 
suck in his stomach, then flexed his bicep. “How old do you think I 
am?” 

Joey managed to keep a straight face at this pitiful display of 
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vanity. “I dunno,” he mumbled. “I’m not too good at this. Um, I 
guess if you remember the seventies you must be what, thirty- 
eight, forty?” 

Andy looked pleased and clapped himself on the chest. Then 
he put his mouth close to Joey’s ear and whispered, “No, I’m forty- 
five. Would you believe it? I work out all the time.” 

“It definitely shows,” said Joey, pretending to admire Andy’s 
chest. “I just hope I look half as good as you when I’m your age.” 

Andy laughed as Joey took a large swallow of beer that nearly 
emptied his bottle. “I like you, Rich, you’ve got a good sense of 
humor. And you're nice and polite, not like some of these young 
kids today. Think they’re hot stuff ‘cause they got nipple rings and 
tattoos all over.” 

“Not me,” protested Joey. “I don’t go in for that stuff.” He 
started to lift up his shirt. “Here, you can see for yourself if you 
think I’m lyin’ to you.” He let Andy quickly see a couple inches of 
hard tanned abs, then dropped his shirt and drained his beer. 

“Th-that’s okay,” Andy stammered. “I believe you, Rich. Say, 
can I buy you another one? You haven’t played all your songs yet.” 

“Hey, that’s right! I got so interested talkin’ to you, I just plain 
forgot. Yeah, that’d be real nice of you, Andy. But if you’re buyin’, 
I’m flyin’!” 

Andy looked confused. “I beg your pardon?” 

“You know. If you’re buyin’ the drinks, I'll go get ‘em. What 
are you drinking?” 

“Oh.” Andy looked relieved. Once again he extracted the fat 
wallet from his pocket and this time pulled out a twenty. Joey 
watched intently while he refolded the wallet and jammed it back 
into the same pocket. “Here,” Andy said, handing him the bill. “Get 
me a Cutty on the rocks, make it a double. Get yourself whatever 
you want and don’t forget to tip the bartender a couple of bucks.” 

Joey grinned and took the twenty. “Back in a flash, Andy.” He 
picked up the empty glass and bottle and went over to the bar. 


“Double Cutty on the rocks and another Bud,” he told Hal, putting 
the twenty on the bar. 

Hal, who had been discreetly watching the proceedings by 
the juke box, having little else to do, set the drinks down on the bar 
and then gave Joey a wink. “How you makin’ out over there?” 

“Good, so far.” He motioned Hal to stick his head across the 
bar. “You know that guy?” Joey whispered in his ear. 

“Not really. Comes in every now and then, maybe once a week 
or so. Sometimes he leaves with a young kid, sometimes alone. 
Always drinks heavy, the good stuff. Big tipper, never any trouble. 
Holds his liquor good. Anything else?” 

“No, I guess that covers it.” He took the glass and beer bottle 
and a ten from the change on the bar. “Take it easy, Hal,” he called 
back over his shoulder for Andy’s benefit. 

“Any way I can get it,” replied Hal, busily wiping down an 
already clean bar. 

“Here you go, Andy.” Joey set the scotch in front of him and 
handed him the ten. Then he walked over to the jukebox again, 
Bud in hand, and punched 6913. Immediately the plaintive sound 
of Gloria Gaynor singing “I Will Survive” permeated the bar. 

Andy swallowed half of his scotch in a single gulp, then held 
out his arms to Joey as he sat back down. “You always play the 
greatest songs, Richie,” he said, a tear forming in the corner of one 
eye, as he threw an arm around Joey’s shoulders. 

Joey gently disengaged himself and drained about half his 
beer. Now was the time, but he had to be really careful. “Uh, you 
know,” he confessed to Andy. “I don’t really want any more beer 
right now. It’s beginning to go to my head a little I guess. But 
you're such a nice guy—well, I guess what I’m sayin’ is, if you 
wanted to, we could go somewhere else for a while, just to talk, you 
know?” 

Andy eagerly finished his scotch and said, “Yeah, I know what 
you mean, Richie, sometimes a guy just wants a littke human 
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companionship, am I right?” 

“Yeah,” said Joey. “You got it, Andy, that’s just what I was 
thinkin’.” He finished his beer and they got up together and started 
toward the door, putting on their jackets as they went. Joey 
surreptitiously managed to give Hal the high sign so he’d know 
everything was okay. Hal responded with a quick, almost 
imperceptible nod of his head. 

Once outside the door of the Men’s Room, Joey allowed Andy 
to lead him back up to Castro and around the corner to the left. It 
was still drizzling lightly but beginning to brighten a bit. About 
halfway down the block, they stopped in front of the Anchor 
Seafood Bar and Andy pointed to a door right beside it that was 
marked “Rosemont Hotel”. 

“T got a small room here, on the third floor,” Andy explained. 
“T bet you wonder what a classy guy like me is doin’ livin’ in a place 
like this, don’t you?” He gave a little snort that could have been 
disgust at the lodgings or disapproval of himself. “C’mon,” he said 
without waiting for an answer. “Tell you inside.” 

Joey shrugged. Time to throw all the money in the pot, he 
thought. Silently he followed Andy into the hotel. 

Inside it was considerably nicer than Joey had imagined, 
certainly nicer than any hotel he had ever stayed at. A clean thick 
carpet in various yellow and green designs meant to evoke jungle 
foliage covered the floor of the small but well-kept lobby. Several 
comfortable-looking upholstered chairs were clustered in a semi- 
circle around a large color television with built-in VCR. They were 
all empty at the moment, the only other person present being a 
dark-skinned young man behind the desk who looked vaguely 
Indian or perhaps Pakistani. He was busily sorting mail into slots 
against the back wall and took no notice of their progress through 
the lobby. 

“Since I’m a permanent here,” Andy said in a low voice as they 
reached the stairs, “I don’t have to check in.” As they climbed 
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almost noiselessly to the third floor, Joey noticed that the stairs 
were thickly carpeted in the same theme as the lobby. The second 
flight of stairs opened onto a short, similarly carpeted hall with two 
doors on each side. Andy led him to the second door on the right, 
marked 7, and turned the key in the lock. The windowless door 
opened onto a small single room of which the outstanding feature 
was a large ornate brass double bed. It was situated opposite the 
door, its head under a small lace-curtained window, and it was 
neatly made up with a heavy quilted purple spread. The only other 
furniture consisted of a small wooden three-drawer chest with a 
mirror, a small writing desk with table lamp and hard wooden 
chair, and an upholstered chair on either side of the bed. 

Andy switched on the low-wattage table lamp, which cast a 
soft glow over the room, dispelling the gloom just enough to make 
objects visible but not brightly lit. “Sit down anywhere, Richie,” he 
told Joey simply. Then he opened a door next to the outer door 
which revealed a closet with a row of hangers containing perhaps a 
half- dozen or more suits and dress shirts still wrapped in the 
cleaners plastic. He took off his suit jacket and his tie and hung 
them on a peg on the inside of the door, closed it again, and turned 
back to Joey. 

Joey had chosen a comfortable upholstered arm chair to the 
right of the bed and was sitting there looking around the room, 
memorizing every detail. It was as impersonal as a motel room 
except for the quantity of suits in the closet. Upon entering he had 
noticed that the door had locked itself upon closing, but could be 
opened from the inside by the door knob. There was a privacy bolt 
above the door knob, but Andy hadn’t used it. Having had these 
experiences before, Joey was used to planning his exit strategy. 

Andy came over and sat down on the side of the bed beside 
Joey and took off his shoes. Joey saw that they were oxblood- 
colored tasseled loafers made of soft, supple calfskin with thick 
rubber soles; he figured they must have cost at least a hundred 


dollars, if not more. Andy plumped one of the thick pillows and lay 
down on the other side of the bed, patting Joey’s side with his right 
hand. “Make yourself comfortable, Richie, lie down a while if you 
want,” he said casually. “Anything I can get you? Oh, bathroom’s 
down at the end of the hall if you need it.” 

Joey decided to take the plunge. He took off his leather jacket 
and draped it around the chair. Then he took off his boots and 
placed them carefully in front of the chair. Then he slowly eased 
himself down beside Andy. He bounced up and down 
experimentally a few times. “Wow, Andy!” he exclaimed. “This sure 
is a great room, better than I thought it’d be. You live here all the 
time, just by yourself?” 

“No, not really.” Andy seemed to be wondering whether or not 
to open up. “Look, Richie,” he reached over and patted Joey on the 
arm. “You seem like a nice kid, but I don’t want to bore you you 
with the story of my life; it’s kind of depressing. Not unless you’re 
really interested, that is,” he added hopefully. 

Joey picked up on it right away. “Hey, come on, Andy.” He 
rolled over and punched him playfully on the shoulder. “I think 
you're a hell of a nice guy, and damn good-looking for a man your 
age. It was sure nice of you to buy me the beer and give me jukebox 
money. You seem like the kind of guy I could really talk to. You 
know, we could get to know each other, level with each other, that 
kind of thing. So Ill tell you what. Let’s play a little game. You tell 
me your story, and then I'll tell you mine. The guy with the best 
story wins, and the loser buys lunch, okay? ‘Cause I’m gettin’ 
pretty hungry.” 

Andy laughed at that. “Okay, Richie, you’re on. But if you lose, 
can you afford to buy lunch?” 

“Hey, man, no sweat. I’ll just go down to McDonald’s and 
check out the dollar menu. But you,” Joey pointed a finger at him, 
“if you lose you gotta take me somewhere nice. I'll even pretend to 
be your son or something if you want.” 


Andy laughed even harder. “I’m beginning to like your sense 
of humor, Richie. Okay, so who goes first?” 

“Well, it’s your place. So come on, tell me, what’s a guy like 
you, handsome, prob’ly rich...” Andy shook his head emphatically, 
“or at least got a great job...” Andy shrugged his shoulders non- 
committally, “...doin’ livin’ all by himself in a little hotel room on 
Castro Street?” 

“Well, okay, Richie, Ill tell you the truth,” Andy began 
gravely. “First of all, I got a wife and two kids and a big house in 
Orinda.” 

Joey whistled in spite of himself. “No kiddin’?” 

“Don’t interrupt.” Andy gave him a severe look. “Yeah, ‘no 
kiddin’. See, ’'m a stockbroker for a big firm down on Montgomery 
Street, you’d prob’ly know the name. Been there for years, always 
made good money. It’s really the only thing I know how to do. But 
the thing about my line of work is, it’s all run by New York time. 
The New York Stock Exchange opens at nine and closes at five. So 
naturally here on the West Coast, where it’s three hours earlier, the 
office hours are six to two.” 

Joey started to make a comment, but Andy held up a hand. 

“These hours were okay when I was younger. The kids kept 
me going and took my mind off having to get up at four in the 
morning to make the drive into the City. But when they grew up 
and moved out, and I started getting older...” Joey mimed an 
elaborate protest. Andy gave him a modest little grin and 
continued. “...I started needing more sleep. It was getting to the 
point where I was going to bed at nine, or even eight, every night, 
and still found myself too tired to do anything with the wife on the 
weekends. So one day, I guess it was just about a year ago now, we 
both decided that it would be better for me to get a little place in 
town and just see her on the weekends.” 

“That sounds like an okay arrangement, Andy.” Joey propped 
himself up on an elbow and began running the fingers of his other 


hand lightly across Andy’s chest. “So when did you discover that you 
liked boys?” he asked gently. 

“Oh, I always knew. And I had plenty of opportunities. I 
discovered my true appetites when I was in my early teens in New 
York. This was just after Stonewall, and gay liberation was just 
beginning.” 

“So how come you got married?” 

Andy made a face like he had just tasted something rotten. 
“Because I was a chickenshit, that’s why. I’ll leave out the details if 
you don’t mind, but I was afraid to come out to my family, even to 
my closest friends. So I moved out here where nobody knew me 
and got married right away. I figured that in the Bay Area I could 
have it both ways. But then a funny thing happened.” 

“Yeah, what was that? Go on,” prompted Joey after a few 
seconds of silence. “This is really fascinating stuff, man.” 

“Well, the fact is, I found myself really liking family life. Not 
the sex, of course, though I faked my way through that okay. But 
I liked the closeness, the depending on one another, even the 
responsibility of taking care of the kids. So much so that I forgot 
about the other stuff for years. But now, I’m back here, and it’s 
like that other life never mattered at all. Like it never even 
happened. What do you think about that, Richie? That a good 
enough story for you?” 

“Yeah, I concede defeat. So that’s what you were doin’ in that 
bar in the middle of the afternoon, huh? Drinkin’ and cruisin’!” 

“That’s right. Like I told you, I get off at two. So most days I 
just come straight out here from downtown. Some days, like today, 
I even leave a little earlier. Sometimes a lot earlier. With the 
economy the way it is, it’s just too depressing to stay there any 
longer than I have to. ’'m probably drinking too much, as well.” 

“You poor guy! Hey, I know what would make you feel better.” 

“What’s that?” 

“How about a nice massage? No kiddin’, guys say I’m really 
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good at it. And Ill bet you’re plenty tensed up, what with your job 
bein’ the way it is and all that other stuff.” 

“Okay, sure, Richie. That’d be great.” 

“No problem at all. Just take off your shirt and lie on your 
stomach. Ill do your shoulders and back first.” 

Andy meekly got up, stripped off his dress shirt and pulled off 
his undershirt and then lay back down on the bed. Joey straddled 
him on his knees and began rubbing his shoulders. 

“Ooh, that feels good,” moaned Andy. “Keep it up.” 

Joey kept a rhythmic massage going with his left hand as his 
right hand moved slowly down to Andy’s back pocket and lightly 
removed the bulging wallet. Then he placed it noiselessly on the 
carpet at the foot of the bed. He continued the massage for another 
five minutes or so, using both hands to firmly knead and press 
Andy’s flabby back muscles. “Oh hell!” he exclaimed suddenly, 
stopping in mid-motion. 

“What is it, Richie? What’s the matter?” Andy raised his head 
up and looked at Joey in alarm. 

“Damn! I gotta go take a leak. Must’ve been those beers in the 
bar.” Joey sounded peeved with himself. “It’s just down the hall, 
you say?” He pushed Andy’s head gently back into the pillow. “Tl 
just be a sec. Now you lie still there and think good thoughts. No 
turnin’ over till I get back, okay? Then I'll give you a nice surprise,” 
he teased. 

“Okay, Richie, I promise.” He settled back down on the pillow 
and gave a sigh of pleasure. 

Joey quickly and lightly hopped off him and silently grabbed 
up the wallet. He looked through it with a practiced eye, counting 
the bills. Shit, he said to himself, there must be over three hundred 
dollars in here! He was tempted to take the whole thing and run, 
but he restrained himself. It always looks better, he remembered, 
not to take any more than you need. That way the guy wouldn’t be 
as likely to call the cops. And even if he did, they would be a whole 


lot less likely to believe the guy’d been robbed. He could picture 
the conversation now: “You say you just came from a bar, sir? Isn’t 
it likely that you might have spent a little more than you thought 
you did, sir? Why would the thief only take a little of your money, 
sir?” He extracted five twenties from the wallet and slid them into 
his jeans. He knew he had to hurry, but he couldn’t resist sneaking 
a peek at the guy’s license. It was just as he had suspected. The 
Orinda story was probably true enough, but “Andy” turned out to 
be Randall Kemmelman, aged fifty-four. 

“What you doing, Richie?” came a voice from the bed. “You 
finished pissing already?” He started to turn over. 

“No, wait.” Joey went over and put his fingers on the man’s 
lips. “Turn back over now and relax. I’m just goin’ now. I hadda 
get, uh, a comb outa my jacket. I gotta look good for you, don’t I?” 
he said with a grin. 

“Andy” gave a little chuckle. “Okay, Richie, but don’t keep me 
waiting too long. I haven’t heard your story yet.” Obligingly he 
rolled back over. 

And you never will, you prick! Joey placed the wallet carefully 
on a chair beside the bed. Then he picked up his jacket and his 
boots and, being careful to move slowly and not run into anything, 
he advanced toward the door. If “Andy” saw him, the game would 
be up. “Back in a few minutes, then I’m gonna make you feel real 
good,” he called over his shoulder and then quickly went out the 
door into the hall. In about two seconds he had his jacket and 
boots on and was walking down the stairs just like a respectable 


guy. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
10:30 am Mary: Dreams Deferred 
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tately, plump Mary Sullivan placed her now-empty coffee 

cup on her desk, sighed and absently drummed her fingers 

on her mouse pad. She was, in no particular order, twenty- 
five years old, a recent graduate of the Fine Arts Program at Laney 
College of Oakland, administrative assistant at Taiyobeni 
(America) Inc., a Japanese trading company with offices in the 
Shaklee Building at First and Market Streets, and (unbeknownst to 
her) number eight in the parade of Joey Marconi’s “winter 
women”. 

She sighed again, this time with more feeling. She had been 
doing this godawful job for nearly three years now, ever since she 
found out that her fancy arts degree and a dollar wouldn’t even get 
her a small cup of the house coffee at Starbucks, and she was sure 
she was doing it at least competently, all things considered. But 
not once had her name come up for a promotion, or even a transfer 
to another, more interesting position, anything to get her out of 
this boring, entry-level job. All she had received in the way of 
career encouragement was a couple of minuscule cost-of-living 
raises, and the odd pat on the back with a mumbled “you're doing a 
good job, Mary-san” from her rather distant and uninvolved 
Japanese department manager. 

So it was natural that at 10:30 on a cold, rainy morning in 
mid-February (Gust about the time Joey was drinking coffee and 
wondering what the hell had woken him up), she would feel 
somewhat distracted herself. She frequently had these moments of 
existential angst, the feeling that life was passing her by and she 
had no idea how to stop it or even slow it down. Last fall she had 
turned twenty-five. Before the year was out she would be twenty- 
six, her late twenties, with the big three-oh just around the corner. 
The age at which one should feel somewhat settled, have at least a 
few accomplishments to look back on, with the promise of more to 
come. But at present she could see little chance of that happening, 
at least not with this job. And with the economy the way it had 


been lately, she would be a suicidal fool to throw away this at least 
secure position for an unknown, untried new one which, 
realistically, she had no time to look for anyway and no reason to 
think would be any better. 

For the umpteenth time this morning, she tried to console 
herself by thinking about Joey. Joey, the drop-dead gorgeous guy 
who had so quickly and mysteriously come into her life only last 
fall, just before the holidays. She’d had an immediate crush on him 
which turned into sympathetic affection when he told her that he, 
like herself, was a struggling artist. But after he’d been living with 
her for nearly three months, the romantic bohemian fantasy of the 
“starving artist” was changing more and more into the minor 
irritations of lifestyle differences and the perpetual lack of money. 
As to the first, for all her artistic sensibilities, Mary was essentially 
a sober day person, while Joey had increasingly proven himself to 
be a night person who enjoyed nothing better than a good 
bacchanalian revel till four in the morning, after which he would 
drag himself to her bed, muttering a brief, drunken endearment to 
her before falling asleep and snoring loudly until noon. 

She shook her head and took a pad of paper from her desk 
drawer, drew a line down the center of the page, and began to list 
Joey’s good and bad points in the two columns, bad to the left and 
good to the right. Let’s see now. She licked the tip of her pencil and 
began to concentrate. Good points. Well, he was gorgeous, for one, 
and had undeniable artistic talent. At least some of the things he 
had shown her she thought to be very good indeed. The fact that 
she had never seen him actually paint anything she took to be 
simply a matter of getting used to the new relationship, new 
surroundings, not having the inspiration or the materials, or a 
combination of these. But after nearly three months she was 
beginning to wonder. She shook her head again. You're getting off 
the track here, she told herself sternly, these are supposed to be his 
good points. So what else? He was pleasant, didn’t argue too much, 
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the sex was great, they had loads of fun on the weekends, she 
finally had someone she could brag about to the girls in the office 
(which was necessary to keep one’s status well above the level of 
Plain Jane, Prude, or Old Maid), and the sex was great! Or had she 
mentioned that before? 

She frowned. Now came the distasteful part of the job, the bad 
points. She steeled herself for the task and began to fill the left- 
hand column, the words coming much faster than she thought they 
would. After she had quickly filled the half page she noticed she 
was sweating profusely. She took a tissue from the box on her desk 
and wiped her face while she began to read, as if for the first time, 
what she had just written: 1) His loud parties (her head still 
throbbed from lack of sleep the previous night, a Wednesday yet, 
when he knew full well she needed her sleep the most, the 
lingering slumbers of Sunday morning being just a distant memory 
with no reserves of energy left to fortify her, while Saturday’s 
golden promise was yet too far away to provide her with 
compensatory solace). 2) His mood changes: He could be abrupt, 
indifferent and even sulky for no apparent reason after which he 
would immediately and unaccountably become sweet and sensitive 
for the next few days, as if to make up for his earlier behavior. The 
utter unpredictability of the former and the latter was beginning to 
get to her more than she had realized. What else? Oh, of course, 3) 
He seemed to have no concept of the cost or value of things. She 
had always prided herself on her ability to manage her money well; 
she had been quite comfortable on her modest salary until Joey 
had come along, with his seemingly unquenchable thirst for 
expensive liquor and his high-living ways combined with his total 
disdain for the acquisition of the necessary finances (he had not 
even looked for a job since moving in). 

Mary pushed the list aside and a little sob issued from deep in 
her throat. She knew that sooner or later, no matter how much she 
put it off, she was going to have to re-evaluate her relationship 
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with Joey, in fact to re-evaluate something that had never even 
been adequately defined in the first place, a spontaneous, yet 
increasingly routine relationship which had just sort of happened, 
as if to fill the vacuum of her social and sexual life and to which she 
neither agreed nor protested. 

A lot depended on today, she thought ruefully. She hoped that 
the note she had left for him on the refrigerator would wake him 
up a little. She had never dared to do such a thing before, so she 
was more than a little apprehensive. She could not bring herself to 
state it directly, not wanting him to think of her as one of those 
demanding, whining women (You never take me anywhere!). But 
today was Valentine’s Day, goddammit! The one day of the year 
devoted to making up for the masculine insensitivity that 
manifested itself continuously throughout the other three hundred 
sixty-four. For the last few hours she had watched with increasing 
irritation as a steady stream of delivery guys and handsome, clean- 
cut boyfriends and husbands had brought in huge bouquets of 
fancy floral arrangements, large, heavy boxes of chocolate candy 
assortments from See’s, and oversized but utterly adorable stuffed 
animals, as well as other, more imaginative amatory offerings. But 
Joey, Joey had not even called. Still asleep, she supposed. Why 
should today be different from any other day for him? She gritted 
her teeth, shook her fist at her computer, and debated briefly to 
herself as to whether she should call him at home on some 
pretense or other (Pick up some milk, would you, honey, I think 
were about out.). But she decided against it, fearing it would put 
him in a bad mood, spoiling whatever plans he might be making 
for her for this afternoon or evening. The sonofabitch had better as 
hell be making some plans, she swore under her breath, or he and 
his precious leather jacket would find themselves out on the 
sidewalk before morning. 

But that was uncharitable, she thought the next moment, 
remembering his disarming smile and beautiful, sexy body. She 
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tried to calm herself down by reminiscing yet again about the first 
time she had seen that boyish, yet knowing, smile, the magical 
night when they had first met. 


It had been late on a Friday night in the middle of November, 
she recalled, the weather unseasonably warm with hardly a trace of 
fog. The rainy season had not yet begun, so she had fearlessly 
ventured forth in a sexy low-cut red dress, the one with the 
spaghetti straps, the one that accentuated her ample bosom while 
restraining her stomach sufficiently. She had needed only a teensy 
bit of persuasion from her friends and co-workers, Heather and 
Melissa, to “go out with us for a night on the town for once, Mary, 
who knows, maybe you'll meet the guy of your dreams. Hell, maybe 
we all will.” Heather and Melissa were both single, both about her 
own age, but both much more adventurous than she. They 
frequently went out on these cruising expeditions by themselves, 
Mary usually pleading fatigue or too much work. 

But that night had been different. In honor of San Francisco’s 
annual poetry festival, which was held at about this time each year, 
a little bistro in the French Quarter just off Bush Street called Café 
Claude was throwing a poetry bash. There would be finger food, 
suitably bohemian décor and, best of all, a free drink for anyone 
with the courage to get up on the tiny stage and recite a “beat 
poem” of one’s own composition. Mary, who felt it had been far too 
long since she had been in touch with her own artistic sensibilities, 
had been immediately intrigued by the idea, and the three girls had 
closeted themselves in Mary’s apartment for two hours after work, 
writing “beat poems” and reading them to each other, sometimes 
eliciting howls of laughter from their two audience members, until 
they finally arrived at what they thought was just the right mix of 
authentic bohemian rage and world-weary Continental affectation. 
Thus armed, at about eight that evening they walked out onto 
Market Street and boldly hailed a cab going downtown. 
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When they arrived at Café Claude they found that the party 
had not yet begun. The food was just being laid out, the place was 
still sparsely populated, and the poetry readings, the bartender 
haughtily informed them, would not begin until ten because, as he 
put it in his thick French accent, “a true bohemian would nevair be 
caught dead reading hees poem dureeng zee bourgeois dinner 
hour.” So Melissa, Heather and Mary took stools at the bar, each 
trying to outdo the others at looking languid and disaffected as 
they covertly scanned the room for cute boys. Not immediately 
finding any who met their specifications, they turned their 
attention back to the bartender, who was assiduously polishing 
glasses and pretending to be oblivious to the three pairs of eyes 
sizing him up. 

“T think he’s kind of cute,” whispered Melissa, the boldest of 
the three. 

“IT don’t know,” Heather, the most practical of the three, 
whispered back. “He’s way old, he’s over thirty-five for sure. And 
look at that heavy five o’clock shadow. He must have to shave three 
times a day. He’d be real scratchy in bed.” 

“He could scratch my itch any time,” opined Melissa with a 
throaty laugh, causing the bartender to turn around suddenly. 

“You girls are finding something amusing, yes?” he asked in a 
suave, but pointed manner. 

“Ah, no,” said Mary quickly, feeling herself beginning to blush 
with embarrassment. “We were, er, just talking about what drinks 
to order.” 

Heather and Melissa, who were struggling to suppress their 
giggles, managed to nod soberly in agreement. 

“Ah,” said the bartender. Then he added apologetically, “But I 
am desolee to ask you for IDs.” He gazed at each of them 
appreciatively. “For you do not look as eef you have yet left zee 
high school.” 

This attempt at gallantry brought a fresh burst of giggles from 
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all three of them, as they dutifully produced their ID cards, which 
the bartender took and studied for long seconds, looking from the 
cards to their faces, then back again. Finally he handed the IDs 
back to them with a shrug of his shoulders. “A thousand pardons, 
m’amselles. Permit moi to introduce myself. I am called Pierre, a 
vos service. Now, what may I get three such beautiful girls, I mean 
women,” he corrected himself sternly, “to drink?” 

“Well I want something truly authentic,” spoke up Melissa at 
once. “Something French, something romantic but strong. You 
know what I mean?” She winked shamelessly at Pierre, who 
raised his eyebrows and winked back emphatically. She leaned 
toward him and whispered, “Got any absinthe?” 

Pierre gave a little snort, whether of amusement or disgust 
Mary couldn’t tell. Then he shook his head. “You Americans,” he 
replied. He glanced quickly but dramatically around the room. 
Then, as if satisfied, he reached beneath the bar and pulled out a 
dusty bottle. Quickly wiping it clean, he presented it to Melissa, 
saying in a low voice, “Absinthe has not been allowed seence zee 
days of zee Moulin Rouge. But I think you might find thees just as 
good.” 

“What is it?” asked Heather as Pierre opened the bottle and 
poured a few ounces of its contents into each of three whiskey 
glasses. 

“Eet ees, how you say, zee nex’ bes’ theeng,” replied Pierre 
with a flourish. His accent seemed to be getting thicker. “Some 
Americans call eet Pernod, bot een La Belle France eet ees known 
as Pastis, zee drink of zee gods,” he finished grandly. 

Each girl dutifully took a sip. 

“Not bad,” said Melissa. 

“Okay, I guess,” responded Mary. 

“T don’t know.” Heather seemed doubtful. 

“Oh, come on.” Melissa turned to the other two. “Don’t be 
chicken. It’ll grow on you. Right, Pierre?” She winked at him again. 
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Pierre smiled encouragingly. “Bottoms up, m’amselles.” 

Melissa drained her glass at once, the other two following suit 
more slowly. Melissa smacked her lips, Mary coughed a couple of 
times, and Heather made a face. As soon as they set their glasses 
down on the bar again, Pierre quickly poured them each another 
shot. “Should I start a tab for you?” he inquired helpfully. 

The three girls nodded and took another sip, larger than their 
first. By the time they had finished their third drinks, Pierre, 
having other customers to attend to, had left them to fend for 
themselves. They all agreed that Café Claude was beginning to look 
much more interesting. 

By the time the poetry reading was to start, the pastis portion 
of the evening was over, and the three girls had moved on to Black 
Russians, Negronis, Manhattans, anything that struck Mary as 
glamorous, Melissa as decadent, or Heather as tasty. As a result, 
inhibitions were becoming an endangered species. Melissa had 
draped herself over the bar, flirting with Pierre every time he 
passed by. Pierre was by now too busy to notice, but Melissa didn’t 
seem to mind. Mary was dreamily pondering the connection 
between Art and Poetry, Poetry and Art, until they were chasing 
each other around her mind like a dog chasing its tail. Which had 
come first, she wondered, Poetry to describe Art, or Art to make 
the fancies of Poetry material? 

Heather had completely lost her cautious and _ practical 
demeanor and was engaging in drunken conversation with every 
guy who came up to the bar to order a drink. Most left quickly as 
soon as they were served, but Heather didn’t seem to notice as she 
was already talking to the next one. The buffet had been spread 
and mostly consumed by now, the girls long since having gotten 
their share. Heather was sucking on cherries, trying to twist the 
stems with her tongue like that girl what’s-her-name on Twin 
Peaks. 

Just then the house lights dimmed and a spotlight 
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illuminated Pierre, who had stepped up onto the little stage and 
was holding a cordless microphone. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
intoned, “may I have your attention, please?” He seemed to have 
lost most of his French accent as he earnestly addressed the 
crowd, which had by now mostly filled the room. “Tonight we will 
have poetry in honor of the San Francisco Poetry Festival. As you 
all know, the French have long been the leaders in the beat 
poetry, the bohemian lifestyle, as well as in the food and drink.” 
This brought some murmurs from the crowd. “So it is fitting,” he 
quickly continued, “that this event should be held here, in the 
best French bistro in town.” Some laughter ensued, combined 
with whistles of approval. “Remember,” Pierre concluded, “each 
poem, no matter how good or bad, wins a free drink. Now,” he 
put his hand to his forehead to shield his eyes from the 
spotlight’s glare. “Who will go first?” 

There was a long moment of silence that soon grew to be too 
long and then embarrassingly long, like dead air on a radio station. 
Finally a voice far from the stage, over near the door said, “What 
the hell, I might as well do it. Have that drink ready!” The voice 
was youngish, but had a sardonic, world-weary tinge to it, in fact 
just the way a true beat poet should sound, that made all heads, 
including those of the three girls, turn toward its source. 

As the owner of the voice stood up and the spotlight was 
aimed in its direction, Mary could clearly see that it was a young 
man, maybe in his mid-twenties with dark, wavy shoulder-length 
hair and a clean-shaven sensitive but masculine face with large 
dark eyes and a prominent, European nose. He was rather shorter 
than average, but with wide shoulders and chest tapering down to 
a narrow waist. He wore a stylish black leather jacket, tight blue 
jeans and work boots, and something in the combination of his 
appearance and his manner caused her eyes to remain fixed on 
him as he began to shuffle nonchalantly toward Pierre and the tiny 
stage. 
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“Thanks,” he mumbled as he reached his destination and took 
the microphone from Pierre. 

“Good luck, m’sieur,” replied Pierre, shaking his hand and 
then departing, leaving the young man alone on the stage. 

“No applause, please,” he said softly into the microphone. 
“Just want to get the ball rolling, maybe make you a little braver 
about reading your poems when you hear mine. Anyway,” he said 
in a louder, more confident voice, “here’s a little something I wrote 
last week. I call it, ‘I Mourn for the Hypocrites’.” 

There was some scattered laughter and applause. 

“Come on, you guys.” He put his hands on his hips in mock 
exasperation. “This is supposed to be serious stuff.” 

This quieted the crowd, and he at once began to speak in a 
loud, melodramatic voice: 


“T mourn for the hypocrites 

The fat cats who look down on me 
And all my brethren lying here 

In the gutter of our own making. 


I mourn for all of you 

With your network news knowledge 

And your network sitcom lifestyles 

That can’t protect you from harsh reality. 


I mourn for a time 

When honesty was poor 
And poverty was honest 
Like the poetry of the loins. 


But most of all I mourn for me 
Who has to live my life 
Not just in my own puke/filth/waste 


Secs 


But in all of yours as well.” 


Without another word the young man bowed from the waist 
then quickly left the stage and returned to his seat by the door. 
Immediately there was substantial and prolonged applause, so 
much so that when Pierre took the stage once more, it took him 
some minutes to quiet the crowd. “That was, uh, enlightening, 
m’sieur, to say the least,” he managed when the noise had subsided 
somewhat. “You may go to the bar now for your free drink.” 

The man stood up, grinned, and gave a little bow to Pierre 
before starting toward the bar. 

“And now,” resumed Pierre, “who will be next?” 

The ice seemed to have been broken as several people quickly 
stood up and waved their hands in the air. But Mary didn’t notice 
them as she realized with a thrill tinged with apprehension that the 
young poet was heading straight toward her. Oblivious now to her 
drinking companions, Heather and Melissa, who were paying no 
attention to her anyway, she tried to compose her face into a casual 
and somewhat sober expression. In no time at all he was standing 
at the bar, right beside her stool. 

“Jack and Coke,” he said to the young woman who had taken 
Pierre’s place behind the bar. Upon receiving his drink he took a 
sip and looked out over the room. “Interesting crowd, isn’t it?” He 
said to Mary in a voice both amused and detached. 

Mary blushed and began to stammer a reply. Up close he 
looked even sexier. “Um, that, er, that was a, a really great poem,” 
she finally managed. “So real, so honest.” 

The poet laughed. “Oh, that,” he said with disdain. “You don’t 
really think I’m a poet, do you?” 

“But—that...” Mary was confused. 

“No, I’m really an artist—a painter.” He swallowed half his 
drink. “In fact, you want to know a secret?” 

Mary nodded her head yes. 
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He put his lips so close to Mary’s ear that they brushed 
against it lightly. “I didn’t even write that poem,” he whispered. 

“You didn’t?” Mary burst out. 

The artist grinned and put his fingers to her lips. “Shhh!” he 
said sternly. “No, I copied it from some old beat poetry anthology,” 
he whispered again, looking straight into her eyes this time. 

“No!” Mary was scandalized. 

“Nope, can’t even remember who did write it,” he confessed 
cheerfully. “But how about you?” 

“Me?” 

“Yeah, you know, you goin’ for the free drink, too?” 

At the mention of drink, Mary began to remember just how 
much she had drunk already tonight. She noticed that her head 
was beginning to swim, but she couldn’t tell if it was the alcohol or 
the proximity of the mysterious but sexy Poet/Artist. Quickly she 
tried to pull herself together. “I, uh, actually did write a poem for 
tonight,” she said slowly and with effort. “Took me all day 
yesterday.” 

“Yeah? What’s it called?” 
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I Fear My Love’s a Lifetime Away’,” she said with dignity. 

“Hey, Id like to hear that one,” he said with a laugh, casually 
putting his hand on hers. 

Mary frowned and pretended not to notice. “Are you making 
fun of me?” 

“No, not at all!” He raised his hands in protest. “It’s just that, 
well, as great as you look, I can’t see you havin’ any trouble in the 
love department, if you know what I mean.” 

Mary didn’t know whether to be delighted or apprehensive at 
this obvious pickup line, but before she could respond, he 
continued. 

“Hey,” he said, pointing in the direction of the door, “there’s a 
table just opened up over there. Let’s go grab it and you can kind 
of, well, you know, maybe practice your poem on me before you go 


up there. I promise I'll take it seriously.” He looked around. 
“You're not, uh, with anyone, are you?” 

Mary glanced at Heather and Melissa who were preening 
drunkenly for a couple of jocks. “No, not really,” she replied, 
getting down off her barstool for, she realized, the first time in over 
an hour. As she staggered a little he caught her by the shoulders 
and steadied her. 

“Great,” he said, pretending not to notice her unsteadiness. 
He let go of her and held out his hand. “My name’s Joey, by the 
way. Joey Marconi.” 

“Mary,” she replied, “Mary Sullivan.” 

“Very nice to meet you, Mary Sullivan,” he said as they shook 
hands. He continued to hold her hand as they slowly made their 
way through the crowd to the empty table. 


A smile crossed Mary’s lips unbidden as she recalled that 
night in vivid detail. She had never recited her “beat poem” to 
Joey. In fact she had never recited it on the stage, the lure of a free 
drink having already been swept aside in a tide of alcohol and the 
increasing warmth and moistness of her nether regions. Within 
half an hour of sitting with him at the table, she had taken him 
unprotesting by taxi to her apartment, where they had made hot 
sticky love for most of the night. That the fact that he had been 
there ever since had turned out to be a mixed blessing made her 
frown once more and purse her lips. 

She glanced at the clock on the wall. 10:53. She stared at it 
defiantly for what seemed like an hour before its second hand 
obligingly climbed the hill to 10:54. Mary sighed. Maybe if she 
immersed herself sufficiently in data entry she could ignore the 
constant influx of flowers and candy. There was still over an hour 
to be survived until lunch. Mary gritted her teeth, stared at her 
screen, and wondered if she could make it. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
3:00 pm A Friendly Game of Pool 


17th and Market, he had begun to feel more like a man of 

substance. He had over a hundred dollars burning a hole 
in his pocket and good prospects of making more. Even the all-day 
rain had begun to taper off to a light drizzle. As he unzipped his 
leather jacket to catch some cool air, he felt so good that he flashed 
something resembling the old Joey Marconi smile, the dazzling 
grin that made the chicks melt every time. 

So as he boarded the antique streetcar that had just come up 
17th and walked slowly to the rear, he was surprised to feel a hand 
on his shoulder and hear a soft voice whisper, “I know what you 
did.” 

“Huh?” Joey quickly turned around and saw that the owner of 
the hand was a black man who appeared to be somewhere between 
forty and sixty years of age. His head was covered with long thick 
graying dreadlocks and he was wearing a long baggy olive green 
overcoat of the type issued to soldiers in the sixties. The military 
image was reinforced by his black lace-up combat boots. He had a 
bushy black beard, also graying, and he carried a gnarled black 
walking stick with what looked like a small white human skull as 
its head. Upon closer inspection, Joey noticed that there were large 
colorfully dyed feathers tied to the ends of his shoulder-length 
dreadlocks and that the man’s eyes were completely covered by a 
pair of large silvery-mirrored shades. 

“What the hell are you talkin’ about, man?” Joey demanded in 
a voice both puzzled and irritated. 

“You heard me,” the man replied in that same calm, dignified 
whisper, “and it’s something you don’t want nobody to know 
about, am I right?” 

Joey tried to brush it off. “What you been doin’, followin’ me 


B y the time Joey had reached the streetcar turnaround at 
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around?” He forced a grin. “You gay, man? I get you hot, is that it?” 

Just then the streetcar gave a lurch and started turning the 
corner to head down Market, throwing both Joey and the 
mysterious stranger against the back banquette. 

“No, the stranger replied evenly, “that ain’t it.” 

“So what the fuck is this all about then? You some kinda 
undercover cop or something? Maybe the morals squad?” Joey 
gave a nervous little laugh. 

“No, that ain’t it either.” 

“Well, ’'m dyin’ to know. Tell me your story, for Christ’s sake. 
You an old beatnik, a jazz musician, maybe a man of the cloth from 
one of those weird, far-out sects?” Joey offered the guy one of his 
best, most genuine smiles. 

But the man ignored it; his expression never changed, and 
Joey slowly realized that the man was talking to a point about six 
inches over Joey’s head. 

Shit, maybe he’s blind or something, Joey thought. But then 
how could he know what I did? 

“No, no, and no,” the stranger interrupted his thoughts. 
“They call me Moon.” He tapped his walking stick on the floor for 
emphasis. It was a powerful looking stick, almost a shillelagh, and 
Joey looked around frantically to see if any help would be 
forthcoming if this weird guy got violent. But this being the middle 
of a weekday afternoon and the streetcar’s first stop, the only other 
passengers were a couple of little old ladies sitting up front talking 
to each other and an old guy snoring and leaning against the 
window about halfway back. 

“They call me Moon,” the man continued, taking no notice of 
Joey’s agitated state, “because I shine with no light of my own, but 
rather reflect the light or darkness of others. I am not gifted with 
sight in the normal sense; all I have is my insight which tells me: I 
know what you did. For a dollar, I’ll let you see for yourself.” He 
held out his free hand, palm upward. 


So that’s it, Joey thought, starting to relax. Just another scam 
artist, another guy trying to hustle a few bucks. He grinned again 
in spite of himself. But what an original hustle! Okay, let’s see how 
good this guy is. 

“Sure, mister, I’m real interested,” he said aloud, digging into 
his pants pocket and pulling out a crumpled dollar bill, which he 
smoothed out and placed on the stranger’s upturned hand. 

The stranger rubbed it between his thumb and forefinger, 
then nodded his head as if satisfied and carefully placed the bill in 
a pocket of his overcoat. 

“So what do I do?” asked Joey. 

The stranger carefully removed his shades, folded them 
neatly, and placed them on the seat beside him. “Look into my 
eyes,” he said. 

Joey gasped. The man’s eyes were nearly the same color as his 
mirrored shades; a white opaque veil covered them both. 

“What do you see?” Moon prompted him. 

Shuddering, Joey forced himself to look closer. Worst case of 
cataracts I ever saw, he thought. Or was it something else, for now 
a shadow began to form in the corner of the man’s right eye. In the 
left a black speck appeared, right in the center, and began to grow 
until it reached the size of a normal pupil which seemed to stare 
straight at a now-terrified Joey, regarding him, he swore, with a 
kind of superior amusement. Joey quickly turned his attention to 
the right eye where the shadow seemed to follow his gaze. 

Now Joey looked deeper, mesmerized by what he saw, and for 
the first time he felt a deep sadness and regret, for what he did not 
know, only that he couldn’t stop watching the man’s eyes, drawing 
him in deeper and deeper, and they wouldn’t stop watching him 
back. 

“Like what you see?” 

“Just make it go away, please, for the love of God!” Joey’s 
voice sounded to him like it was coming from far away. 


“That'll cost you another five,” Moon replied, showing a trace 
of amusement for the first time. 

“Yeah, sure, anything!” Joey dug frantically through his 
pockets, all the while unable to turn his eyes away from the man’s 
blind stare. Finally he located the required bill which he quickly 
placed in the man’s hand. 

As soon as he did so, Moon’s eyes began to clear and shortly 
regained their former opacity. Then he carefully picked up his 
shades from the seat beside him, unfolded them, and put them on 
again. 

Immediately Joey’s head began to clear, and he looked around 
as if he had just awakened from a particularly intense dream. He 
noticed that while he had been oblivious to his surroundings, the 
streetcar had made it down Market Street almost as far as Van 
Ness, which meant that the whole episode had taken somewhat 
less that ten minutes. 

Joey stared at Moon. “How the hell did you do that?” he 
inquired with reverence. 

“Do what?” 

“You know, that, that thing with your eyes.” 

“T don’t know,” he said simply. “But whatever you saw was 
your reflection. That’s why they call me Moon.” The man stood up 
abruptly. “And now, if you'll excuse me, this is my stop. Maybe 
we ll meet again.” 

Joey didn’t reply. I sure as hell hope not, he thought. He 
shook his head and tried to erase the memory of that weird feeling 
he’d had when he looked into Moon’s blind eyes. 

The streetcar stopped at Van Ness and Moon silently 
departed. 

Man, what a weird dude, he thought, and what an even 
weirder day! He tried again to will the incident out of his mind. It 
must have been just a trick of the light or something, that eye 
thing, he told himself. But where did that sad, afraid, guilty feeling 


come from? Must be the rain, he thought, yeah, that’s it, it’s been 
rainin’ all day, that’s enough to depress anybody. Yeah, the rain, 
and maybe a teensy little bit of guilt about the hustle he’d pulled 
on “Andy”? Nah, he shook his head again, no way. He’d run that 
game on guys like “Andy” more than a dozen times in the past 
several years and had felt nothing but satisfaction afterwards. In 
his opinion the horny perv pricks had gotten what they deserved. 

So by the time the streetcar had rumbled its way down Market 
to 6th Street, the stop by Palace Billiards, Joey had just about 
convinced himself that while he conceded the fact that Moon was a 
world-class hustler, he was no more than that. It was time to get 
focused, he told himself as he exited the streetcar by the rear 
doors. It had begun to rain harder now, and Joey zipped up his 
jacket before dashing across the street from the traffic island to the 
sheltering canopy at the entrance to Palace Billiards. 

There he paused to give himself a little pep talk. Let’s see, he 
began, even after the six bucks Moon hustled me out of, I still got 
over a hundred. Snake said the price of admission is twenty, so I 
can lay that out and still have over eighty to play with. And if I get 
lucky, in an hour or so I could walk away with two, maybe three 
times that much. If, he reminded himself, these guys ain’t pro 
ringers from LA or someplace. All things being equal, I think I can 
probably at least hold my own with anybody this side of Minnesota 
Fats. 

He took a deep breath, opened the door, and climbed the 
stairs to the second floor. There, without being asked, he pulled 
out his ID and showed it to the old Italian guy at the door who just 
nodded in a bored manner and waved Joey through the door. 

Once inside, he looked around and grinned. Just as he 
remembered it from the mid-nineties when he used to hang out 
here a lot, especially in the winter, when he and Pam (or was it 
Judith?) weren’t hittin’ it off so good. The large, high-ceilinged 
room’s north and south walls were lined with windows which 
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bathed the entire area in plenty of natural light (or would have, if 
the day hadn’t been so dark and gloomy). On the solid hardwood 
floor were four rows of five fully regulation-size pocket billiard 
tables with (unlike most pool halls) plenty of room between them. 
Each table had a light box directly over it attached to the ceiling by 
a long chain. This being the middle of the afternoon on a weekday, 
only a few of these lights were turned on, as the majority of the 
tables were unoccupied. 

Behind these rows of pool tables was a large, full bar complete 
with half a dozen beer taps. Joey knew that this bar also doubled as 
the pool table rental counter, so he walked toward it and 
immediately saw a familiar figure languidly swiping its surface 
with a dirty bar towel. That the guy’s droopy gray mustache was 
almost completely obscured by a fat black cigar didn’t surprise 
Joey, nor did the fact that the cigar’s tip was glowing a bright red, 
sending clouds of smoke upward to the unventilated ceiling, in a 
complete disregard for the recently-enacted anti-smoking 
ordinance. Art Delgado, the owner of the place and Joey’s 
acquaintance of many years, was known to have a _ healthy 
disregard for most of San Francisco’s petty and annoying 
ordinances and laws, such as the one requiring all patrons of a pool 
hall that served alcohol to be over twenty-one years of age. Art’s 
way of complying with that law was to put a guy at the door, but it 
was Strictly for show. Joey knew that the guy had orders to wave 
everybody in, twenty-one or not, even without ID. In fact it was 
questionable whether or not the old Italian guy that Art employed 
for peanuts could even speak or read English, since Joey had never 
heard him utter a word. The closest the old Italian guy had come to 
talking was to occasionally leave his post, hurry over to the bar and 
whisper something in Art’s ear, upon which Art would nod, 
affirmatively or negatively, and the old Italian guy would then 
return to his stool by the open door. 

Now as Joey approached the bar, Art looked up at him, 


removed the cigar from between his teeth and grinned. “Hey Joey, 
where the hell ya been keepin’ yourself?” he said in a gruff but not 
unpleasant voice. “We thought ya musta moved ta Oakland or 
somethin’!” He looked around the room for confirmation, getting a 
few scattered chuckles from the nearer tables. It was a running gag 
with Art that whenever he didn’t see a guy for awhile he must have 
moved to Oakland, which in Art’s estimation (he being a seventh- 
generation San Franciscan) was just as bad as moving to Kansas or 
maybe even worse. 

“Naw, Art, still in the City. In fact ’m just up Market. I just 
been busy, you know how it is.” 

Art nodded. “So, Joey, ya just killin’ a little time or are ya here 
for the big game?” He pointed to a separate room behind the bar 
which Joey knew contained the “serious” tables, the ones reserved 
for high-stakes gambling. 

“The big game, I guess,” Joey replied, suddenly feeling a little 
nervous. He had seen guys with really smooth sticks, personal two- 
piece cues carried in expensive leather cases, guys better than he 
could ever hope to be, walk out of that room five hundred, maybe 
even a thousand bucks lighter than when they walked in. 

“Sure, Joey, no problem. I was told it’s an open game as long 
as ya got the entry fee. Ya do got it, dontcha?” 

“Yeah, Art, twenty bucks, right?” 

“That’s what the man himself, Jaycee, told me.” 

“Wow, Jaycee! He’s runnin’ this game? I thought he was still 
in Q.” 

“Naw, he got paroled. Been outa Quentin two, maybe three 
months now.” Art motioned Joey to come around behind the bar 
while he opened the locked door to the gambling room with a key 
he wore on a chain around his neck. “Well, break a leg, kid, as they 
say. But win or lose, don’t forget ta visit me on the way out.” 

“Course not, Art.” Joey knew Art meant “Give me my cut,” 
which would depend on how much he won or lost. The theory was 
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that you give Art his cut, don’t let anybody get physical on the 
premises, and the cops never show up. So far the theory had 
proved correct. 

Joey entered the room, closing the door behind him and 
making sure the outside lock clicked into place so none of Art’s 
regular patrons could get in. The money players could leave the 
room on their own for drinks or to piss or whatever, but Art had to 
let them back in. 

He looked around and counted the house. Including himself 
there were sixteen guys clustered around the four tables, some of 
them lining up practice shots and then sinking them. Then he went 
over to table number one where the man himself, Jaycee, was 
holding court. Silently he pulled a twenty out of his pocket and 
waved it in the man’s face. 

Jaycee immediately grabbed the twenty and shoved it in his 
pocket.”Well, well, if it ain’t little Joey, the two-bit hustler. You 
want a piece of the big time action, huh? You sure you up to it, 
white boy?” 

This greeting almost had him turning around and walking out 
the door, twenty or no. It was true that while Joey had had some 
success hustling up and winning five- or ten-buck games from the 
regular guys out front, he had never actually worked the back room 
before. He squared his shoulders and tried to act nonchalant. 
“Sure, what the hell, Jay. I mean, it’s only money, ain’t it?” 

“Okay, kid, it’s your funeral.” Jaycee now began counting the 
players with a long manicured finger. He was a tall black man, 
maybe about five years older than Joey, wearing a black, pin- 
striped twenties-style suit, complete with white fedora and black, 
patent leather shoes. “Okay,” he said when he had finished 
counting. “Looks like you’re the last man in, we got sixteen guys 
and four tables. Just right.” He checked his watch. “And almost 
three o’clock now.” He went over and opened the door. “No more, 
Art,” he called out. Then he closed the door again and went back to 


the table. 

“Okay, dudes,” he said to the fifteen other players, all men of 
varying ages and ethnic persuasions, “here’s the rules. We got four 
tables and sixteen guys. So the first event is gonna be partner eight 
ball.” He took off his hat, then pulled a handful of scraps of paper 
out of his pocket and placed them in the hat. “Just so the games’ll 
be fair and square, each of you is gonna draw a number.” He 
pointed to his hat with his other hand. “Numbers one and two'll 
play three and four on table one. Five and six play seven and eight 
on two. And so on, get it? The eight winners play each other on the 
same tables in single eight ball. Then the four winners of those 
games play each other in the semi’s, low numbers and high 
numbers against each other.” 

Jaycee paused for a moment as he noticed that several of the 
men were wearing puzzled expressions and some were frowning 
and scratching their heads. “Come on, you morons,” he continued 
with some irritation. “This ain’t exactly rocket science.” He put his 
hand on Joey’s shoulder. “Little Joey here gets it, don’t you, kid?” 

Joey gave Jaycee a Silent nod yes. 

“And if he gets it, the rest of you lowlifes oughta be able to 
figure it out.” 

One of the other men called Brisbane Fats because of his size 
and his town of residence (a small community not too many miles 
down the Peninsula from San Francisco) wiped his perspiring face 
with a handkerchief and inquired, “Am I to take it, then, that this is 
a winner-take-all proposition?” 

Jaycee looked him in the eye. “You are,” he said evenly. 

Fats did a quick mental calculation. “This seems like a hell of 
a lot of work for not a hell of a lot of dough, man. I mean, I gotta 
win four games in a row just to win three hundred bucks. And the 
first’s by lot, so I might not even get past that if I draw some stone- 
handed idiot as a partner.” 

Many of the men now began to grumble openly. “Yeah, only 
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seventy-five bucks a game,” complained one. 

“Yeah,” agreed another. “I can do just about as good hustlin’ 
out front.” 

“Some big game,” muttered another. 

Jaycee put his hat down on the pool table and raised his 
hands. “Boys, boys, settle down.” He waved his arms at the crowd 
until their grumbling ceased and they all looked expectantly at him 
again. “I ain’t told you the best part yet. Every time a guy wins, he 
kicks another twenty into the pot. That means, for you math- 
challenged boneheads out there, that the pot’ll be six C’s, not three. 
So the winner walks out with a profit of over five big ones.” 

Joey unconsciously put his hand in his pocket and closed it 
around his remaining bankroll. Man, he thought, I sure am glad I 
was able to hustle up that hundred. 

Meanwhile there was once again dissension in the ranks. 
“What if I don’t got the bread?” whined Slick Leeroy from the far 
corner of the room. “Yo’ didn’t say nothin’ ‘bout no extra freight in 
yo’ invites. I had ta hustle my ass off just to scratch up the entry 
fee. What I s’pose ta do now?” 

“C’mon, bro’, relax. You can go light,” Jaycee replied with a 
grin. “Or borrow it from one of your homies here. If you got any. 
But cheer up, Slick, maybe you won’t even win round one, so you 
won't have to deal with that problem.” He turned his head and 
swept his eyes over the rest of the room. “Now, any of you guys got 
any more chickenshit questions, problems, or whatever? 
Remember, it’s my party and you shitheads can cry if you want to. 
So if any of you’s got a problem with the way this game is gonna go 
down, you can just turn around and walk out the door. Art can 
have you replaced in about a minute. Oh, and the entry fee is, as 
they say, non-refundable. Now, have we got a deal?” 

The contestants looked at each other and then slowly, one by 
one, began to nod their heads and murmur in the affirmative. After 
all, they reasoned, it wasn’t exactly the first time they’d been led 
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down the path by Jaycee’s grandiose schemes and it probably 
wouldn’t be the last. So they collectively shrugged their shoulders, 
paid their dues, and commenced drawing their numbers out of 
Jaycee’s hat. 

Joey got number eight which placed him as last man on table 
two, paired with number seven, a wiry little Mexican of 
indeterminate age named José, whose droopy black mustache 
matched his sad droopy eyes. Their opponents, numbers five and 
six, were the already-introduced Brisbane Fats and an excitable 
black man unaccountably called Cool Papa. 

As play commenced and Fats broke, Joey could see that Fats 
and Cool Papa had the same playing style; they both shot with a 
flamboyant flair, deciding quickly what shots to take but, more 
often than not, shooting too hard, so that the object ball rattled 
around the sides of the pocket, often not going in, even on easy 
straight-in shots. In very little time Joey and José were up two 
balls to four, leaving Cool Papa to fume with disgust over some 
imaginary warp to his cue and slope to the table. It soon became 
apparent that Team Joey was going to win easily, so Joey began to 
closely watch his partner shoot, knowing that they would be 
adversaries in the next round. He noticed that the stolid little 
Mexican’s expression never changed and that he seemed to have 
very few weaknesses; he chose his shots carefully and deliberately, 
often taking the time to line them up with his cue, as a surveyor 
would use his plumb line. This tactic caused an impatient Fats to 
snort with exasperation and drum his fingers on the edge of the 
table while he waited for José to “Shoot, already!” Then José would 
strike the cue ball softly so that when it in turn struck the object 
ball it seemed to have barely enough energy to slowly roll the ball 
safely into the designated pocket. 

As for Joey himself, he was playing better than usual. He was 
beginning to warm up nicely, but he knew he was also prone to fits 
of impatience, though not to the degree of Fats and Cool Papa. This 
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tendency to impatience sometimes caused him to shoot too quickly 
and too hard, resulting in missed shots that should have been 
made. So he took his cue from his partner, José, and began to slow 
down and shoot more softly and deliberately. As a consequence his 
game was improving and his confidence was soaring, so that when 
José impassively dropped the eight ball in for the victory (“Ocho in 
right corner, por favor, senors”), he felt he was ready to play the 
little Mexican on even terms in the next round. So as the victors 
and the victims finished their obligatory handshakes, Joey and 
José walked over to Jaycee (who by luck of the draw was number 
one at table one) and ponied up another twenty each. 

“This I did not expect,” said a grinning Jaycee, pocketing the 
money quickly as he was still in the thick of his first-round game. 
“T thought those two would take you chumps easy. Well, just shows 
you how much I know.” He looked down at the table and shook his 
head. “Damn! I may not even get out of this round myself.” 

Joey and José returned to table two and lagged for break, 
José winning. On the break the little Mexican’s only weakness 
became apparent—sometimes he shot too softly, this time sinking 
nothing, but leaving Joey in good position. The two, three, and six 
balls, all solids, were each unobstructed and inches from a pocket. 
All Joey had to do was sink three easy shots and leave himself in 
decent shape and he would be up a quick four balls to seven at 
least before José even had a chance to shoot. 

Nice and easy, he told himself, as he rolled in first the two, 
then the six, and finally the three. His final shot, he noticed, had 
put the one in good position, so he sank it. Three balls to go. 

He sank the seven, then the five. But the four rolled behind a 
cluster of stripes, so he had to settle for a position shot and left it 
on the table. 

Then the little Mexican went to work. One of the pitfalls of 
Joey clearing all but one of his balls off the table was that it left the 
table wide open for his opponent. José quickly sank five balls in a 
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row while Joey fidgeted on the sidelines and then breathed a sigh 
of relief when José missed a difficult bank shot on the twelve. 

There were only four balls on the table now, Joey’s four ball, 
the Mexican’s ten and twelve, and of course the winning black 
eight ball. As luck would have it, Joey had a clear shot at the four. 
All he had to do was sink it while lining up the eight at the same 
time. “Don’t blow it,” he whispered to himself, and surprisingly he 
didn’t. When the balls stopped rolling, the four had dropped into a 
side pocket and the cue ball had come to rest about two feet from 
the eight, which was just about another foot from the right corner 
pocket—a long straight-in, but definitely makeable. Joey took a 
deep breath, then shot. The cue ball struck the eight and for a 
panicked moment Joey thought he had hooked it left, but the ball 
struck the left lip of the pocket, rattled around a bit, and finally 
went in. Hardly artistic, but effective, and Joey would take it every 
time. 

Joey shook hands with José, who said only, “Muy bien,” 
and then walked slowly away. Joey sort of hated to see him go, 
but better him than me, he told himself as he walked alone over 
to Jaycee to ante up for the semi-finals. This again reminded 
him of how fortunate he was to have been able to lift the 
hundred from “Andy”. You better win this thing, he told himself 
sternly. “Cause if you lose in the finals you'll be down to what 
you hustled from Kevin. And that ain’t worth shit, not with the 
plans I’ve got for the rest of the day. 

“You amaze me, pal Joey!” admitted Jaycee who, having 
barely survived the first round, was now in the process of running 
the table on his erstwhile but inept partner. “Looks like we might 
have a date,” he said, quickly pocketing Joey’s third twenty. 

Sure enough, within a few minutes Jaycee had finished off his 
hapless opponent, a burly Irishman who obviously thought that the 
object of the game was to see how hard you could hit the cue ball. 
During the course of his game with Jaycee he had jumped the cue 
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ball off the table twice and scratched on numerous occasions. Joey 
watched the last few moments of the game with interest, 
immediately picking up on Jaycee’s style and trying to get a clue to 
his weaknesses, if any. Then he remembered what Snake had told 
him in the Orbit Room earlier that afternoon, about the two guys 
who were talking about this very game. Snake had reported that 
one of the guys had said something to the effect of, “The guy who’s 
running the game ain’t as good as he thinks he is.” Joey hoped that 
was true. He wondered idly which of the other fourteen guys it was 
who Snake had overheard. If he won, Joey thought, he oughta go 
over and thank the guy. 

Joey jerked his mind back to the moment. It was now time to 
play Jaycee for the championship of tables one and two. On the 
other side of the room two guys who Joey hadn’t noticed before 
were getting ready to decide who ruled tables three and four. He 
fervently hoped he’d be playing one of them real soon. 

They lagged for break and soon after Jaycee broke, Joey 
discovered the man’s most glaring weakness: he couldn’t sink a 
long straight-in. This had not been apparent in the previous game 
since the Irishman couldn’t put the cue ball where he wanted it to 
save his life. Joey could, however, and settled on playing a 
defensive game, in which cue ball positioning or “leave” was more 
important than trying to create his own shots. Time and again he 
would leave Jaycee long and straight and time and again Jaycee 
would miss. As his frustration built and he watched Joey slowly 
take the lead, he complained bitterly about his “bad luck”, seeming 
to be unaware of the fact that Joey was intentionally causing his 
problems. 

“Damn!” he muttered finally, as Joey deftly banked the eight 
ball into the opposite side pocket. “What a time to play my worst 
game in months!” He reached into his pocket and pulled out a 
thick stack of bills. “You’re the bank now, dude,” he said, handing 
the stack to Joey. “No hard feelings about earlier, huh? Just a little 
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trash talkin’, you know how it is.” He stuck out his hand to Joey 
who shook it warily. 

“Tough luck, man,” Joey replied with his sweetest smile. “You 
deserved to win that one. I’ve never seen such rotten leave.” He 
quickly pocketed the stack of bills and turned his attention to the 
two guys playing on table four. One of them, he hoped, would be 
his final victim. As he walked toward them they had already 
finished and were shaking hands. 

The winner was a little old nondescript-looking black man 
with snow-white hair and mustache, his face a mass of lines, 
wrinkles, and jowls. His eyes, however, were those of a much 
younger man, still bright and clear. His back seemed perpetually 
bent at a peculiar angle, so that when he shuffled over to the table 
and shot his opponent’s remaining balls into their respective 
pockets he had no need to either bend over or straighten up. His 
shots were smooth as silk, the pool cue seeming to be such a 
natural part of his body that when he finished and laid it across the 
table it seemed as though one of his arms had been amputated. 

“Hope you don’t mind,” he said to Joey in a gravelly voice, 
indicating the just-cleared table. “It’s sort of a habit with me. You 
know, for luck. Folks call me Virgil.” He held out his hand. “What 
do they call you?” 

“Joey.” Virgil’s hand felt like a piece of old leather, smooth 
and supple. 

“Well, Joey,” said Virgil, taking the balls out of the pockets 
and starting to rack them. “Let’s shoot some pool. I s’pose you got 
the money. I don’t see Jaycee nowhere.” 

“Yeah, I got it,” replied Joey a little smugly. “I beat him fair 
and square.” 

“Good for you,” chuckled the old man. “‘Bout time he got 
what’s comin’ to him. ‘Pride goeth before a fall,’ if you know what I 
mean.” He finished racking the balls. “Want to break, son?” he 
asked softly. 
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“Sure, why not?” Joey hadn’t broken yet today, so he figured 
this might give him an edge. But as he lined up the cue ball and let 
fly with his best power break shot, only a few peripheral balls left 
the center cluster and nothing fell into a pocket. The old man, by 
accident or design, had given him a loose rack. 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” Virgil sounded contrite. “My fault. Want to 
start over?” 

“No, no,” was Joey’s irritated reply. “I got no shot, you got no 
shot. So I guess we’re even. Go ahead and shoot.” 

“Okay, if you’re sure.” Virgil picked up his cue and casually 
flicked the cue ball at the center of the unbroken rack. Immediately 
two striped balls surgically removed themselves from the pack and 
rolled smoothly into a corner and a side pocket. 

Joey’s jaw dropped. Jesus Christ, he thought, the only way I’m 
gonna beat this guy is with a club. “Uh, that was quite a shot, 
Virgil,” Joey said before the old guy could shoot again. “Been 
playin’ long?” He hoped to get Virgil talking, break his 
concentration and rhythm. 

“Nearly sixty years,” the old man replied. “Learned in the 
basement pool halls on the South Side of Chicago, just after the 
war. I’m seventy-five years old. Moved out here for my health nigh 
on to twenty years ago. Seems to have worked.” He chuckled to 
himself for a moment. 

Joey couldn’t believe it. Here they were, in a championship 
pool game, over five hundred dollars at stake, and the old man 
acted like he was sitting on a bar stool with Joey, just sipping a 
beer and passing the time. 

Virgil looked down at the table and seemed to remember 
something. “I guess it’s still my shot,” he said. “You mind?” 

“Uh, no, go right ahead.” 

Virgil flicked in a few more stripes and then, Joey guessed, 
deliberately shanked one. “Darn,” he said mildly and re-chalked 
his cue. “Your shot.” 
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“Charity, huh!” Joey snorted. 

“No, no,” the old man protested, “just missed, that’s all. I 
wouldn’t insult you or the great game of pool that way.” 

Joey was now so rattled that he missed an easy side pocket 
shot. 

In about five minutes Joey was staring at his five solid color 
balls still on the table. The only other ball was the eight ball which 
Virgil was now lining up. He drew back his cue and propelled the 
eight smoothly into the corner pocket, but the cue ball took an odd 
spin and simultaneously dropped into the side. 

“Hmm,” said the old man in that same mild tone. “I scratched 
on the eight ball. That means you win.” 

Now Joey had wanted to win in the worst way, but this being 
the worst way, he immediately had second thoughts. “Look, Virgil,” 
he said. “You had this game won, fair and square.” He pulled the 
eight out of the corner pocket. “Tell you what I'll do. Let’s spot the 
eight and it’ll be my shot. If I miss any of the last six shots you get 
another chance.” 

“My goodness,” replied Virgil. “That’s very generous of you, 
Joey. But I couldn’t do that, wouldn’t be sporting.” He laid down 
his cue with a gesture of finality and held out his hand. 

“But, Virgil,” Joey protested. “You’re turning down a chance 
for over five hundred bucks here.” 

“That’s okay, there’s more important things than money in 
this world and the next. You'll find that out for yourself, son, when 
you gets a little older. “Sides, I’ve lost before and I'll lose again. 
Thanks for the game and the offer, though.” Then he shook Joey’s 
hand and without another word shuffled slowly out of the back 
room. 

Joey just shook his head. What a weird old guy, he thought. 
Oh well, if that’s the way he wants it. He put his hand in his pocket 
and felt once more the comfortable bulge of the more than six 
hundred dollars that resided there. Then, whistling a little, he left 
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the back room and went over to the bar to give Art Delgado his cut. 

“Not a bad day’s work, eh, Joey?” Art exclaimed after he had 
been apprised of the game’s results and had pocketed three of 
Joey’s twenties. 

“Just lucky, I guess. See ya ‘round, Art.” 

But as Joey started to walk down the center aisle toward the 
exit, he was stopped by two young guys who had been playing pool 
at one of the tables. 

“We're just dying to know,” one of them said to Joey. “Who 
won the big game?” 

“Yeah,” said the other. “We heard it was a really big deal, 
worth thousands.” 

Joey looked at them with curiosity. They were just young kids, 
he decided, not much over eighteen, if that. “Well, if you really 
wanta know,” he couldn’t help boasting, “you’re lookin’ at the big 
winner right now.” 

There was an audible gasp. “Wow!” said the one who had 
approached Joey first. “You must really be a great shot, mister. 
Probably even a professional hustler.” 

“Yeah,” agreed the other. “We heard there was some really 
great players in there.” 

“Yeah,” enthused the first. “Come on, mister, tell us all about 
it, how you won the big game. Who did you have to beat?” 

“Td like to tell you guys all about it,” Joey apologized, “but I 
got to get goin’. I got things to do, know what I mean?” 

“Oh, sure,” said the first. “We didn’t mean to hold you up or 
nothin’. I’m Justin, by the way.” 

“And I’m Jason,” offered the other. “Say, we’re about finished 
here. How about we leave with you, maybe you can give us some 
tips on how to play better.” 

‘Yeah,” added Justin. “Like how to be cool under pressure and 
stuff.” 

“Sure, I guess. Why not?” Joey discovered he badly wanted to 
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do a little bragging. So as they went down the steps and out the 
door together, he began to describe the games in detail, omitting, 
of course, the part about how he really won the last game, while the 
kids periodically gave little coos and cries of admiration. So 
absorbed was Joey in the manufacturing of his own legend, he 
failed to notice that he was being steered into an alley just off 
Market Street—and a blind alley at that. 

“Hey, what’s goin’ on here?” Joey cried as he came to within a 
few feet of the rear wall of the alley and noticed where he was for 
the first time. 

The two kids were now standing abreast in the middle of the 
alley blocking his exit. 

“That’s a great story, man,” said Justin, a hard edge in his 
voice that hadn’t been there before. “Too bad we’re gonna have to 
charge you for it.” 

“Yeah,” snarled Jason. “Come on, hand it over. All of it.” 

They both began to walk toward Joey menacingly. 

“What?” Are you guys crazy or something?” Joey moved back 
and forth experimentally. There was no way he could get around 
them; the alley was too narrow and there was no one else in sight. 
He decided to try to bluff his way out. Grinning and putting his 
hands up in the air in mock surrender he said, “Come on, you guys, 
quit kiddin’ around. I really got to go now. Some other time, okay?” 
He started to walk toward them with an air of exaggerated 
nonchalance. 

“Hold it right there!” Justin raised his Levi jacket a couple of 
inches so Joey could see the pistol in his belt. Then he quickly 
lowered it again. 

“Yeah,” said Jason. “You better cooperate with Justin, mister, 
we don’t want nobody to get hurt.” 

Clearly shaken, Joey raised his arms for real this time. Jason 
then went over to him and began going through his pockets while 
Justin watched, a satisfied smirk on his face. 
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“Damn 
here.” 

“Shit!” replied Justin. “There was supposed to be more’n a 
thousand.” He turned to Joey. “Stay where you are until after we 
split. And don’t tell nobody neither.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Jason. “Or we'll have to come back and kick 
your ass good.” 

Joey nodded his head in assent, then Justin and Jason turned 
and ran out of the alley. Joey started after them as soon as he 
dared, but by the time he reached the alley entrance there was no 
one in sight and the only sound was the rain steadily falling on the 
bricks of the Market Street sidewalk. 


complained Jason. “Not even six hundred bucks 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
4:30 pm Mary: Happy Hour 


t about the time Joey was getting mugged in the alley, 
A Mary was sitting at her desk at Taiyobeni (America) Inc., 

chewing on a pencil and waiting for the impossibly slow 
hands of the clock on the wall in front of her to inch their way up to 
5:00, that glorious time of day known as “quitting”. She was still 
seething with resentment over the fact that Joey, her live-in lover 
of the past three months, hadn’t bothered even to give her a call, 
much less send the perfunctory flowers and/or candy to her at the 
office. 

Valentine’s Day, after all, is the most sacred of all days to 
young women, particularly those in a romantic relationship 
with young men, and these aforementioned young men who forget 
the day or ignore its requirements do so at their mortal peril. 

Mary sighed and wished again for at least the hundredth time 
that Joey would consent to carry a cell phone. Several times she 
had offered to buy him one and pay all charges, but no! He had 
complained each time that it would “interfere with his freedom”, 
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that it would make him feel “like a dog on a leash”, and besides, 
didn’t she trust him? Hey, things had worked out fine so far, hadn’t 
they? 

Maybe for you, she thought, but for her, things had been 
going distinctly downhill since the holidays. She was used to the 
normal post-holiday depression (lousy weather, nothing left to 
anticipate or celebrate), but this was different. Joey just seemed 
more and more indifferent lately to her wishes and needs. Like the 
drunken party last night which had lasted until four in the 
morning. And in the middle of the week yet. These incidents were 
beginning to happen with more and more frequency, to the point 
that it seemed like it was Joey’s apartment and she was the guest. 

The clock’s minute hand had finally dragged itself up to the 
halfway mark. He sure as hell better have something huge planned 
for tonight, she thought for the dozenth time that day. Something 
huge and expensive. 

“Hey girl friend, what’s goin’ on?” 

Distracted, Mary looked around for the source of the voice. 

“Whatsamatta, not even no flowers or nothin’ from yo’ hunky 
boyfriend?” 

Mary finally discerned that the speaker was Shani’qua from 
Marketing. “Oh,” she replied, slightly flustered at having been 
discovered lost in thought. “Yeah,” she grinned a fake grin. “I guess 
he must be saving it all up for tonight.” 

“Uh huh!” Shani’qua put her hands on her hips. “Yeah, sure. 
Why, he’s prob’ly gonna take yo’ ass to dinner at Aqua and dancin’ 
at the Redwood Room. Yo’ sho’ is lucky, girl!” 

“T dunno, Shani’qua,” Mary dropped the pose. “I dunno what’s 
gonna happen tonight.” She clenched her teeth. “But it sure as hell 
better be something!” 

“You got that right, honey! Say,” Shani’qua pulled a chair over 
and sat down by Mary. “I tell you what. After work I’m gettin’ 
together with a coupla other girls who are kinda, uh, between 
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boyfriends at the moment. We’s goin’ up to Vesuvio in North Beach 
an’ drown our sorrows. We prob’ly be doin’ some man dissin’ too. 
They gotta happy hour four to seven. Two for one. Wanna come 
with us?” 

“Gee, Shani’qua, that sounds great. But I dunno, Joey’s used 
to seeing me home every night before six. I know, I'll call and see if 
he’s home.” 

She reached for the phone, but Shani’qua put a large hand 
over hers. “Uh-uh, girl friend, the basic rule of girls’ night out is 
you don’t let the men know what’s goin’ on. Besides, let the bastard 
sweat for a while. Then when you get home all liquored up, he'll be 
so glad to see you he won’t even say nothin’. An’ then if you’re 
lucky, he’ll shower you with gifts. Or at least take you out for a 
bucket o’ KFC. So whaddaya say?” 

Mary made a sudden decision. “Okay, Shani’qua, count me in. 
And thanks. Take me for granted, will you, Joey? You just wait!” 

“Okay, then. We'll all meet at the Market Street entrance and 
grab a cab.” 

“Right. I'll just finish up here and meet you in ten minutes.” 

As Shani’qua left her cubicle, Mary started shutting down her 
computer and clearing and locking her desk. Then she looked up 
and noticed that the clock still said five minutes of five, but she put 
on her raincoat and snatched up her purse anyway and glared at it 
defiantly as if daring it to protest. As she started to walk out she 
realized that she felt better than she had all day. 


Because of the rain and the rush hour traffic it was nearly 
five-thirty by the time the cab dropped the four fun-seeking young 
women at the entrance to Vesuvio on Columbus Avenue in the once 
bohemian but now touristy North Beach section of the City. Once 
the home of the West Coast Beat Generation, with cheap 
apartments, artists’ lofts, cellar coffeehouses and bare-bones 
Italian restaurants, the area was now mainly under the ownership 
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of Asian-American corporations based in neighboring but ever- 
expanding Chinatown. Although these corporate interests 
made a half-hearted attempt to artificially preserve the old 
neighborhood flavor and market it to the tourists, most of the old 
beat hangouts like the Bitter End, the Purple Onion and Café 
Trieste existed in name only or were gone entirely. 

Vesuvio itself was a good example. In the fifties and sixties it 
had been one of the beatnik bars in North Beach, and its location 
just across Kerouac Alley from Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s famed City 
Lights Bookstore had made it a natural for drunken, late-night 
poetry readings and swinging jazz jam sessions. In the seventies it 
had made an awkward attempt to reinvent itself as a singles bar, 
but its scruffy bare wood décor and aging unkempt regulars had 
sent most of the members of the young swinging singles set in 
search of more sensitive and romantic venues. So for the last 
quarter century or so, the place had been trading on its reputation 
as a wild, anything-goes bar, with its collection of colorful if rowdy 
regulars and, mainly, its strong but cheap drinks which were even 
cheaper during happy hour. 

Which is precisely what Shani’qua, Mary, and their two co- 
workers, Whitney, a thin, bitter black woman from Human 
Resources and Jane, a mousy little blonde from Accounting, were 
looking for—a place with lots of atmosphere where they could 
get drunk cheaply and where no one would care or probably even 
notice if they let it all hang out. Shani’qua, being the biggest and 
boldest of the four, jumped out of the cab’s front seat as soon as it 
stopped and marched quickly toward the bar’s entrance, leaving 
the other three to pay the cab fare and follow in her wake. By the 
time they entered Vesuvio a scant few minutes later, Shani’qua was 
waving and hollering down to them from one of the last few 
unoccupied tables up on the balcony. 

“Get yo’ asses up here, ladies!” she whooped. “They’s a pitcher 
of margaritas on the way!” 
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Sure enough, by the time the three girls had made their way 
upstairs, removed their coats and sat down, a bar girl arrived 
with a tray bearing a large pitcher of the popular tequila drink 
and four salt-rimmed glasses which she placed on the table in 
front of them. “Run a tab for the table?” she inquired. 

Shani’qua, who was already busy pouring, merely nodded her 
head in the affirmative. As she finished filling the glasses she 
raised hers high. “Okay, ladies,” she boomed out, “what we drinkin’ 
to first?” 

“How ‘bout ex-boyfriends?” offered Whitney. “An’ how glad 
we are they’s ex.” 

“Tll drink to that!” agreed Jane with uncharacteristic 
enthusiasm. 

“But I’ve still got a boyfriend,” protested Mary. “At least I 
think I do.” 

“Ain’t no excuse,” retorted Shani’qua. “Bottoms up anyway!” 

They all complied. 


By six o’clock the foursome were already halfway through 
their second pitcher, and Mary was working on her third drink. 
The conversation, which had begun as a discussion of how 
worthless men were in general, had already devolved into specific 
character assassinations. At first Mary had been chided by the 
other three women for her unwillingness to get into the spirit of 
the occasion; now she found herself openly ignored. And as she 
drained the last drops of her drink, she had a sudden moment of 
clarity—a recognition that these women were not her friends; she 
owed them nothing and that, since she was having no fun and the 
drinks had only seemed to depress her more, she was wasting her 
time here. 

Abruptly she stood up, gritted her teeth and gave them her 
best false smile. “Thank you, ladies,” she said evenly. “It’s been 
fun. But I’ve drunk my limit and I really have to get home now.” 
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She opened her purse and extracted a ten dollar bill which 
represented roughly her share of the tab thus far, and tossed it 
onto the table. 

“Suit yo’self, girl,” Shani’qua replied with disinterest. She 
then turned back to the other two women and continued the story 
of her short and unhappy relationship with Earl, her unemployed, 
alcoholic former lover. 

Without another word Mary put on her raincoat, grabbed up 
her purse, and went down the stairs and out the door onto the 
sidewalk. Though it was just after six, it was already completely 
dark and the rain was coming down even harder than when she 
had left work, a little over an hour ago. Quickly opening her 
umbrella, she peered anxiously up and down Columbus Avenue, 
looking for some form of transportation which would at least get 
her to Market Street near her office building where she could get a 
streetcar home. Remembering that whe was within a block of a bus 
stop, she walked briskly down the street toward it, all the while 
trying to dodge the umbrella-wielding masses swirling about her. 

As she reached the bus stop, she looked up the street and was 
rewarded with the sight of a 41-Union cable bus inching its way 
slowly and patiently towards her. But her hopes were dashed when 
she saw that the bus was packed to capacity; it rolled past her 
through the green light without even stopping. 

Now feeling a bit forlorn and wondering why she had ever left 
the cozy confines of the bar while it was still rush hour, she again 
looked up and down the street. No other buses were in sight, and 
all the cabs streaming down the avenue seemed to be occupied or 
on call. Sighing, she tightened her grip on her umbrella and began 
to walk the half-mile or so down Columbus to Montgomery and 
thence through the Financial District to Market. Lucky I wore my 
boots, she thought, otherwise I'd really be pissed. 

She hadn’t gone more than a block, however, when she heard 
a cheery voice call out, “Hey, lady, need a ride?” 
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Whirling around at the sound of the voice, she saw that an 
ancient van had pulled up to the curb just a few feet from her and 
stopped there. The driver, a middle-aged guy with shoulder-length 
curly salt-and-pepper hair, was grinning and waving to her 
through the rolled-down passenger window. 

“You talking to me?” she gasped in amazement. 

“Yeah, sure,” he replied. “Come on, get in.” He opened the 
door for her. “I promise I don’t bite.” 

She walked toward the van hesitantly and cautiously peered 
inside. “Do I know you, mister?” she asked him, lowering her 
umbrella slightly to get a better view and being rewarded by a 
volley of rain drops. 

He shook his head. “What difference does that make?” he 
asked. “Get in and you will.” 

Still she hesitated. 

“Don’t worry,” he persisted, “everything’ll be copasetic.” He 
spread his arms wide. “What could you possibly have to fear from a 
gay hippie pacifist? I’m not stoned, ’m not drunk, and all my 
friends say I’m a good driver.” 

Mary laughed at that in spite of herself. “Well, I guess it’s all 
right then.” She climbed into the passenger seat and shut the door 
as he slid over behind the wheel again. “Thanks very much. It’s not 
often these days you see anybody go out of his way to help anybody 
else.” His friendly, open manner had now put her completely at 
ease. “That’s why I was nervous before.” 

“Yeah,” he replied. “I hear ya. It’s a bitch what’s happened to 
this town lately, ain’t it. Seems like we’re bein’ invaded by the 
dotcom yuppies more and more. And look what they’ve done to the 
rents. It’s gettin’ harder and harder for people like me to afford to 
live here. But listen to me,” he chuckled, “ramblin’ on about the 
state of the City when you prob’ly just wanna get home as quick as 
possible.” He stopped the van at a red light and leaned over 
slightly. “So, where you headed?” 
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Mary thought for a second. How odd it was that she felt so 
safe and at home with this stranger she had met only minutes ago. 
Where was she headed, she wondered. Was she really ready to go 
home and face Joey? For she knew that to confront Joey now, 
especially if he were empty-handed and with no romantic plans as 
she suspected, would be that long-overdue relationship evaluation 
she had been dreading. She noted with surprise that even after 
three margaritas she wasn’t the least bit drunk. 

She looked at her watch. 6:15. Then she looked back at her 
grinning benefactor and realized she hadn’t yet answered him. 
“Well, I live at the corner of Market and Guerrero,” she told him 
slowly, “but ’'m not sure that’s where I’m headed. I’m sorry,” she 
continued immediately, “that’s so rude of me. Here you're kind 
enough to drive me and I don’t even know where I really want to 
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go. 

“Hey, that’s cool,” he replied. “I don’t know where I want to 
go half the time.” The light had changed to green and they 
proceeded slowly down Columbus. “I guess that’s why I’m always 
driving people where they want to go. My name’s Rick, by the way. 
Some people call me Rick the Relic, world’s oldest hippie. What do 
they call you?” 

“Mary, Mary Sullivan,” she replied. “Glad to make your 
acquaintance, Rick the Relic.” 

They both laughed. 

“So, look, Mary,” Rick continued more seriously, “if you wanta 
go to Market and Guerrero, I really oughta go the other way, up 
toward Van Ness. But if you’re not sure...” 

“Yes?” Mary broke in eagerly. 

“Well, I could sorta take you the long slow way, the way we’re 
goin’ now. Kinda let you get your head together a little, you know? 
I don’t mind drivin’ for a while.” 

Mary was impressed. “Rick, you are just one of the nicest guys 
I’ve ever met. You do this all the time, pick up damsels in distress 
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that don’t know where they’re going and make them feel better?” 

“Kinda.” He blushed but continued seriously. “I do this a lot. I 
like to drive, so particularly when the weather’s bad I go around 
pickin’ up folks that look like they need a ride. Sorta like hitch- 
hiking in reverse. It’s real good karma. But hey,” he said, taking a 
lighter tone, “how do you like my van? Isn’t she a honey? I’ve 
driven her for over thirty years now. Got me to Woodstock and 
back. And that was just for starters.” 

“Wow! You mean the original Woodstock? Yow’re that old?” 

He laughed. “Yeah, I’m that old. Actually only a little over 
fifty. But don’t tell anybody. I’ve been young all my life, and Id like 
to stay that way for a little longer.” 

Mary crossed her heart. “I promise,” she said solemnly. 

By now they were on Montgomery, almost to Market. The rain 
was falling harder now, so hard that the van’s windshield wipers 
could barely maintain some semblance of visibility. As they turned 
right onto Market they were both silent, lost in their own thoughts. 

“Well, Mary,” said Rick finally, “we’re almost to Van Ness. Be 
at your place in about five minutes. You figured out yet what you 
wanna do?” 

“Yeah, I was just thinking about that. You know,” she leaned 
over toward him suddenly, “you’re such a great guy. There’s a café 
across Market from my building. Could I buy you a coffee or 
something? You know, just to show my appreciation?” 

“Not necessary, Mary.” He laughed at his rhyme. “Thanks 
anyway, but I gotta say no. You're just tryin’ to put off makin’ a 
decision, aren’t you?” 

“Yeah, I guess I am. Thanks for being honest with me, Rick. 
But drop me off at the café anyway, would you? I think I could use 
some coffee about now.” 

“Sure. You're the boss, Mary.” 

In less than five minutes Rick had pulled into a parking space 
in front of the Orbit Room and killed the engine. When Mary made 
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no move to open the door, he nudged her gently. “Well, Mary?” 

She grabbed the door handle, turned it and then suddenly 
released it. She turned back to him and blurted out “Rick, I don’t 
care if you are gay. I don’t know why, but I feel like I can really talk 
to you, like you’d understand, you know? I’m kind of in a 
relationship right now, and I don’t know if it’s gonna work out or 
not, and I don’t really have anybody I can really talk to about it and 
oh, Rick, would you be my friend?” She said all this in a rush and 
then giggled in spite of herself. “I know, that is so Mr. Rogers, but 
I’m serious. Would you?” 

Rick had listened to her silently, a non-committal look on his 
face. “Why sure, Mary,” he said lightly. “But I’m just an old hippie. 
The guy you want to talk to is one of my roommates, Al. Yeah,” he 
explained, “I’m a hippie, so I live in a commune, of course. It’s 
called the Mad House, and it’s actually not far from here. It’s up in 
the lower Haight, on Page near Fillmore. I was really messed up 
before I met Al,” he continued. He was staring out at the rain now, 
a dreamy look in his eyes. “Must be at least twelve, thirteen years 
ago now. He’s been sort of my guru ever since. Al helps everybody 
out, why not you?” 

“That would be just so great,” replied Mary. She took a pen 
and note pad from her purse. “Let’s exchange phone numbers. I'll 
call you this weekend.” 

“Okay,” he shrugged, writing his number on her pad. “That’s 
the house phone, so don’t be surprised whoever answers. Just ask 
for Rick or Al.” 

“IT got it.” She took the pen back from him and scribbled 
something on another page, tore it out and handed it to him. “And 
here’s mine.” She grabbed the door handle. “Okay, I’m really going 
now. I know it’s a cliché, but thanks for a wonderful evening. Or at 
least for making a really miserable one a whole lot better.” She 
leaned over and impulsively kissed him on the cheek. “I'll call you.” 

And with that, she opened the door, quickly jumped out, 
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slammed it shut and hurried into the café. 

“Wow,” said Rick, lightly touching the spot where Mary had 
kissed him. “That chick so reminds me of Wanda.” And he drove 
slowly up Market shaking his head. 


Nearly an hour later Mary was still sitting in the Orbit Room 
at one of the ridiculous inverted-cone rock tables. She was looking 
out at the rain and the night, absently sipping from her second 
large house coffee while the minute hand of the clock on the wall 
gradually crawled toward seven-thirty. Her mind was somewhere 
else, veering from the giddy, romantic thrills of the holidays, past 
the petty but increasingly annoying incidents of the past several 
weeks, and finally to the bitter disappointment that was today. 

The Orbit Room was sparsely populated as the dinner hour 
approached and people sought sustenance more substantial than 
pastries, coffee drinks and liquor. Mary looked around the room 
and, seeing nothing and no one that interested her, turned her 
attention back to the rainy darkness beyond the large picture 
window beside her table. She was sitting on the Market Street side, 
and she realized that if she looked across the street she could see 
her bedroom window. As she looked she saw that her shade was 
open and that the room was suffused by a dim light, as if the 
bedroom light was off but the one in the living room was on. 

This was no guarantee that Joey was home, however. She 
knew that his self-absorbed disdain for both convention and 
conservation often caused him to leave the apartment with the 
lights still blazing. 

Noticing a pay phone on the wall, she walked over to it, 
dropped in a quarter and punched in her apartment phone 
number. After four, five and finally ten rings there was still no 
answer. Mary sighed, replaced the receiver, retrieved her quarter 
and returned to her table. Quickly finishing her coffee and setting 
her jaw resolutely, she left the Orbit Room and hurried across 
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Market without even opening her umbrella. 

It was now well after seven-thirty. Nine o’clock, Mary thought 
grimly, Ill give him till nine o’clock. Then I start throwing his stuff 
out the window. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
4:30 pm The Best Laid Plans... 


head. He was stunned, numb. He had had the world on a 

string for just about fifteen minutes. Now he had nothing. 
He searched all his pockets. No, check that, he thought 
sarcastically, a couple of nickels and pennies more than nothing. 

He thought momentarily about going back to the Palace and 
trying to enlist Art Delgado’s aid, but soon rejected that option. He 
knew that 1) Art couldn’t care less about what happened outside his 
joint. Even though the two teen punks had been his customers, 
what had happened had happened outside; 2) the most he could 
reasonably hope to persuade Art to do was bar them from the 
Palace, in which case 3) the punks would know who had informed 
on them, and 4) come back and kick his ass as promised, and finally 
5) he just couldn’t stand the public humiliation. 

Now Joey was not a coward in the ordinary sense of the word; 
he was strong for his size and agile. He was certainly brave enough 
to take risks, even physical ones, but he stopped short of actual 
physical confrontations. He had always believed that fighting was 
for losers, that he was intelligent enough and charming enough to 
defuse most potentially violent situations. Besides, he knew that 
his handsome face, smooth body, and great hair were his fortune, 
and he didn’t want to risk getting permanently messed up in some 
stupid barroom brawl. 

Yeah, he thought, so if you’re so handsome and smart, what 


J oey stood on the sidewalk, the rain beating down on his 
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are you doin’ standin’ out here in the rain without even enough 
change for a cup of coffee? 

He turned the collar of his leather jacket up around his neck 
and began to walk up Mason toward the Tenderloin. He didn’t 
know exactly where he was going or why, just that walking was 
better than standing still, the illusion of a destination better than 
the reality of not-a-clue. 

He had gone only about half a block up the street when he 
heard a voice say “Hey, dude, got any spare change?” 

The irony of this question did not escape him, but he looked 
around for the source of the voice anyway. At least it was 
something to do. 

“Hey, over here, dude.” The voice was coming from a 
canopied and shuttered store front just to his right, from a large 
guy with long bushy red hair and a full bushy beard and moustache 
to match. He was dressed incongruously in full military 
camouflage regalia and was sitting on a plastic milk crate with a 
blanket thrown over his lap. 

“You talkin’ to me?” Joey called in his general direction. 

“Yeah, man, I’m talkin’ to you. I don’t see nobody else around, 
do you? So in case English is your second language, I'll say it again, 
slower this time. Do—you—have—any—spare—change? You know, 
like, money?” The big man said all this in an aggressive but genial 
tone of voice that piqued Joey’s interest. 

“Yeah,” Joey shot back, walking the few steps to where the 
other sat and joining him under the canopy. “I got your spare 
change right here.” He took the few coins he possessed and tossed 
them onto the sidewalk in front of the big guy. “Thirteen cents. 
That’s it. Now you bastards got it all.” He sat down beside the guy 
and crossed his arms across his chest, his expression darker than 
the storm clouds overhead. 

“Whoa, dude,” returned the other. “Looks like you been havin’ 
a bad hair day or somethin’.” He stuck his hand out. “They call me 
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Big Red, dude.” 

Joey sat there for a couple of seconds, his arms still folded, 
but Big Red’s hand kept its position. Finally he relented and 
clasped the man’s hand briefly. “Joey.” 

“Hey, that’s better, dude. But I can see you ain’t exactly a 
happy camper.” He picked up the coins off the sidewalk and 
handed them back to Joey, saying “If this is all you got, brother, 
then you're in worse shape than me.” 

As Joey took the coins back, Big Red dug around in the pockets 
of his fatigues and finally pulled out a slightly soggy joint and a book 
of matches. He handed the joint to Joey. 

“Here, dude,” he continued. “How about we fire up this 
doobie and you can tell me all about your bummer. You know, 
sorta get it off your chest.” He lit a match. 

Joey shrugged his shoulders. “Sure, why the hell not. I guess a 
little weed couldn’t hurt.” He put the joint in his mouth and after a 
few puffs got it going. Then he handed it back to Big Red who 
inhaled it down to about the three-quarter mark. 

So they passed the joint back and forth, first in silence, then 
with halting conversation. Finally, by the time Big Red had snuffed 
out the tiny roach and dropped it into his shirt pocket, Joey’s head 
was starting to buzz. 

“Man, what is that stuff?” he exclaimed. 

Big Red grinned a big wide stupid grin. “Pure Colombian,” he 
replied. “Or so they tell me. Like it?” 

Joey thought for a moment. Yes, he decided, he did like it, 
very much. And he noticed something else. Aside from being 
thoroughly stoned, he was beginning to feel completely at ease 
with Big Red. All day, ever since he had been so rudely and 
unexplainably awakened, he had been trying to figure the angles, 
trying to control the situation. Now that he had nothing he was 
oddly at peace. “Yeah, man,” he finally replied. “I like it very 
much.” 
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“Good,” returned the other. “Now tell me, what’s a good- 
lookin’ young dude like yourself doin’ wandering around in the 
rain in the Tenderloin flat broke? What’s got you so bummed out?” 

Once again Joey thought, what the hell, why not open up to 
somebody for once? So as he began to tell Big Red the whole story 
of the highs and ultimate low of his day so far, he found the big guy 
to be a surprisingly good listener. The few questions he asked were 
brief and remarkably relevant, and before long Joey found himself 
analyzing not only his day, but his whole life as well. 

“Wow, dude!” Big Red exclaimed after Joey had finally 
finished relating the mugging in the alley. “That is one totally far- 
out story! And this is like, a normal day for you? This is how you 
live?” 

“Well, yeah, sorta.” Joey shrugged. “I mean I got to hustle lots 
of times. But this day, it’s like everything’s happening at once, you 
know?” 

Big Red nodded his head thoughtfully. “Yeah. So maybe 
there’s a reason. You know, for all this shit comin’ down. Look at 
me. Then look at you.” He began to tick off points on his fingers. 
“Okay, I got no job, you got a temporary gig in the summer, right? 
But when winter comes, you still got no job and no bread, right?” 

“Yeah, right,” Joey admitted. 

“Now second, I’m homeless, you got a temporary home. See 
where this is goin’? So the way I see it, I got drafted into this life, 
but you, you volunteered.” 

“Yeah, I guess you could look at it that way.” 

“Another thing I gotta ask you. This lady of yours, the ghost. 
Didn’t she say something about being your ‘guardian angel’?” 

“Yeah,” said Joey, the bitterness now evident in his voice. “I 
sure thought so when Virgil was kickin’ my ass all over the place 
and then scratched on the eight. I thought that was a gift from 
heaven. But then I get mugged by a coupla punk kids and now I’m 
worse off than I was when I got up this morning. Some fine 
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guardian angel Sheila turned out to be 

He rolled his eyes heavenward but no words formed in his 
head. Sheila was apparently needed elsewhere. 

Big Red held up his hands in protest. “Whoa, dude, you’re 
gettin’ all uptight again. Look, bro’,” he scratched his head, “I ain’t 
no fancy therapist or nothin’, but it seems to me there’s gotta be a 
sign here somewhere.” 

“A sign?” Joey was puzzled. 

“Sure, you know, like all this has gotta mean something. Look, 
dude.” Big Red threw off his blanket and stood up for the first 
time. He showed Joey the prosthesis on his right knee and 
continued. “I like you, man. I like you and I feel sorry for you and I 
envy you, all at the same time. Go figure that one out. You're 
young, not even thirty, right?” 

Joey nodded his head. 

“Well, you can still do stuff. Me, I’m fifty-six. And I got this.” 
He pointed at his right leg. “Nam. ’71. Courtesy of Mr. Johnson’s 
fucking war.” He sat down again and replaced the blanket. “So I’m 
gonna do you a little favor.” He reached into his pocket and drew 
out three crumpled singles. “Take this and go to a bar called the 
Glass Crutch. It’s just about a block from here, corner of Turk and 
Taylor. This’ll get you a pint of whatever beer you want. Talk to the 
day bartender, tall skinny girl name of Sal. Say Big Red sent you.” 

“And then what?” 

Big Red pressed the bills into Joey’s hand. “That’s all,” he 
said. “Just see what happens.” 

And without another word he turned his head and pretended 
to study the rain clouds overhead, ignoring Joey as if their 
conversation had never taken place. 

Joey stared at him for a few seconds, waiting to see if the 
enigmatic veteran would say anything else. Then, sensing that 
nothing would be forthcoming, he jammed the bills into his pocket, 
mumbled simply “Thanks, man,” left Big Red and the sheltered 
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storefront, and walked out into the rain. 

“What the hell,” he said to himself. “Might as well go, I guess. 
I could really use a beer about now.” He remembered that he had 
had nothing to drink since picking up “Andy” at the cruise bar 
several hours ago and quickened his steps. 

Now Joey was no stranger to the Tenderloin and its many dive 
bars, having drunk in most of them when he had lived in hotel hell 
just before he had met Pamela. But since then he had avoided the 
neighborhood as much as possible so as not to rekindle bad 
memories. So he remembered the Glass Crutch, sort of, and knew 
where it was. It was, he recalled, only a few blocks from the 
aforementioned hotel. So without hesitation he walked quickly up 
Turk to the corner of Mason. 

He soon arrived at his destination. Doesn’t look like the place 
has changed much, he thought, looking at the bleached red brick 
exterior and weather-beaten wooden door. He remembered that 
back in the mid-nineties it had attracted a largely gay male 
clientele. But he also knew that unless the place had really 
changed, which didn’t appear likely, attempting a hustle here 
would be fruitless as well as probably futile, as its patrons were 
likely to be a) nearly as broke as he was; b) too streetwise to hustle 
anyway; and c) likely to be carrying concealed straight razors 
or switchblades and to be proficient in their use even if a) and b) 
didn’t apply. 

So as Joey pushed open the wooden door and entered the bar, 
he was not surprised to see that the place still looked the same— 
same unfinished wooden bar, same unfinished uncushioned 
wooden bar stools, and the interchangeable half-dozen seedy- 
looking customers sitting grimly on various stools and chairs 
around the bar, silently swilling their various shots and beers. 
Even the cracked and pitted linoleum floor looked the same. 

The only thing Joey could see that had changed in the last 
eight years was the person standing behind the bar. The fat, bald, 
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middle-aged Irishman he vaguely remembered from his last visit 
here had been replaced by a tall, slender woman with a flaming 
orange beehive hairdo who looked to be maybe just on the sunny 
side of forty. 

Joey walked up to an empty stool at the end of the bar, pulled 
the crumpled bills out of his pocket, placed them on the bar and sat 
down. In a few seconds the bartender noticed him. 

“Yeah, what'll you have?” she called out as she finished 
washing pint glasses and dried her hands on the dingy gray apron 
tied around her waist. 

“Uh, Sierra, I guess,” said Joey, looking at the half-dozen beer 
taps in the center of the bar. “How much?” he asked, thinking he 
better check out Big Red’s information. 

“It’s still happy hour till eight,” she said, briskly and 
efficiently filling a pint glass with Sierra Nevada Pale Ale and 
setting it down on the bare surface of the bar in front of Joey. 
“Three dollars a pint.” She quickly removed Joey’s three dollars 
from the bar and deposited them in an old-fashioned manual cash 
register. Then she went back to her cleaning duties without 
another word. 

“Uh, ‘scuse me?” Joey called out to her. 

She paused in her glass-washing again and shot him a peeved 
look. “Yeah, what is it?” she snapped. “Somethin’ wrong?” 

“No, no, everything’s fine,” he assured her, “but... .” 

“Well, whaddaya want then?” she interrupted, coming over to 
where he sat. 

‘Um, ‘scuse me again, but is your name Sal?” 

“Yeah, so what if it is?” She put her hands on her hips 
defiantly. “What’s it to you, buddy?” 

Joey was a little intimidated by her attitude, but he figured he 
might as well play it out, see where it led. “A guy called Big Red 
sent me over. Said to see a bartender named Sal. Wouldn’t say 
nothin’ else about it.” 
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Her face softened immediately. “Big Red, huh?” she replied. 
“Big guy, bushy beard, half his right leg missin’?” 

“Yeah, that’s the guy,” Joey agreed. 

Sal put her fingers in the corners of her mouth and gave a 
shrill whistle. “Hey, listen up, you guys!” 

Everyone immediately stopped drinking and gave her their 
full attention. 

She pointed a finger at Joey. “This guy says he knows Big 
Red.” 

The half dozen guys in the bar got up from their stools and 
chairs and walked over to where Joey was sitting alone at the end 
of the bar and crowded around him expectantly, as if waiting for 
him to utter words of wisdom. 

Embarrassed by this sudden and unexpected attention, 
Joey managed to stammer “Uh, well, I don’t exactly know the guy. 
I mean I just met him a little while ago. Seemed like a really nice 
guy. In fact, I was broke and he gave me the money for this beer.” 

They all nodded their heads in satisfaction, Sal included, as if 
Joey had just spoken a great truth. 

“Next one’s on the house,” said Sal promptly. 

“Thanks,” said Joey quickly and drained half his beer. But he 
was puzzled. “What’s the big deal about this guy, anyway?” he 
asked Sal. 

Before she could answer, the guys all started talking at once in 
excited but hushed voices. Joey caught snatches of “What a great 
guy!” “How's he doin’?” and “Any friend of Big Red’s...” but the rest 
was unintelligible in the babble. 

Sal again blew a shrill blast from her lips. “Hold it, you guys! 
One at a time!” 

Obediently and silently they all went back to where they were 
sitting, retrieved stools, chairs and drinks, and brought them over 
to where Joey was sitting. Methodically and efficiently as if it were 
some kind of a drill they arranged their seats in a semi-circle 
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around Joey and gazed upon him reverently. 

“Big Red,” mused Sal, a faraway look in her eyes. “He got me 
this job a couple years ago. I was livin’ on the street, strung out on 
crack, doin’ whatever I had to do to feed my habit. One day this big 
guy comes up to me and starts talkin’. I figured, you know, I could 
at least go down on him for a few bucks, maybe even work out 
somethin’ indoors for a change.” She paused for a minute and 
looked at her audience. 

Joey noticed that the men were now all looking at her with 
that same reverent expression, as if they were hearing a church 
sermon. 

“But no,” she continued. “Turns out he didn’t want nothin’ 
like that, least not from me. Well, at first I was kind of 
disappointed. I mean, a girl’s gotta make a living, ya know. But 
after a while, as he just kept talkin’ to me in this real firm but 
gentle voice, I began to actually start listenin’ to what he was 
sayin’. And what he was sayin’ was stuff like I should have more 
respect for myself and I could have a better life any time I wanted, 
and before I knew what was happenin’, he took me by the arm and 
led me a few blocks to this very bar. Well, the guy behind the bar 
that day happened to be the owner.” She turned to the others. “You 
guys all know him, the guy that just calls himself ‘Al’. Well, in spite 
of my condition and the way I was dressed, Al just looked Big Red 
in the eye and said ‘Will she do the job, Red?’ And Red looked back 
at him in the same way, and in the same tone of voice said to him 
‘Yes sir, she will.’ And Al looks at me and shakes my hand and says 
‘You're hired, young lady.’ And I’ve been here ever since,” she 
finished, “and never regretted it once. Funny thing, though,” she 
added. “It’s the only time I ever heard Big Red call somebody ‘sir’.” 

Joey had listened to Sal’s testimony to the sainthood of Big 
Red and Al with mixed feelings. The shock of being mugged and 
then the buzz of getting stoned had somewhat worn off; and he was 
back to his old habit of trying to figure the angles. On the one hand 
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he was happy for the recently-redeemed Sal and the other Big Red 
sycophants. But on the other hand he was desperately trying to 
figure out what was in all this for him, outside of a free beer. 

Also he couldn’t deny that hearing about Sal’s addiction had 
reminded him of his own. He had largely been able to ignore it in 
the intensity of the pool tournament and the numbness caused by 
his loss and Big Red’s joint. But now that he was beginning to 
come down, he was beginning to feel that old internal itch stronger 
than ever—a feeling that a beer or two couldn’t even touch. 

“Hey, that’s great!” he finally managed to tell Sal, flashing one 
of his best insincere smiles. 

“Yeah,” agreed Sal. “Quite a story, ain’t it 

One of the guys clustered around Joey broke in quickly. 
“Yeah, but I got a better one.” He addressed Joey directly. “I'll bet 
you never heard how Big Red came to, well, you know, be like he is. 
He didn’t tell you, did he?” 

Joey decided to humor the guy. This Big Red fest seemed 
harmless enough and at least Sal had promised him another beer. 
He drained most of the rest of his first pint and said “No. Like I 
said, I just met him today. He did say somethin’ about losin’ his leg 
in ‘Nam.” 

“Yeah, that’s right,” said the guy. “Way he tells it, when he 
came back from ‘Nam in ’71 he was a wild man. Hooked on the 
hard stuff, a boozer, a brawler and real bitter about losing his leg. 
Right away he blew all his separation pay on drink and drugs and 
ended up on the street. Every first of the month, when he’d get his 
pension, he’d go on a three-day bender till the money ran out, 
usually gettin’ locked up sooner or later for one thing or another. 
According to him, this kind of stuff continued for about twenty 
years. I don’t know how he managed to keep that shit from killin’ 
him and neither does he. All he knows is that some time in the 
early nineties, about ten or twelve years ago now, he met Al on the 
street. It seems that Al had a way of talking to him that made him 
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finally listen. And what’s more, and here’s the weird part, he claims 
Al was somehow able to make him do the same thing. That’s how 
he was able to talk to Sal.” 

“Wow,” said Joey. “That is totally fucking amazing!” Against 
his better judgment, he was actually starting to believe this shit. He 
remembered that there was something weird, almost hypnotic, 
about Big Red’s rap. “I gotta meet this guy, Al,” he said, draining 
the last of his beer. “You say he owns this place?” 

“Yeah,” replied Sal, taking away his empty and replacing it 
with a full glass of the same. “But don’t get your hopes up. He 
hardly ever comes in here. He’s always got a lot of stuff to do. The 
guy you wanta see is Shorty. He comes in after happy hour, about 
eight. He’s night bartender and manager and he’s known Al for a 
real long time. Maybe he can set somethin’ up for ya.” 

Joey decided to go for it. It was now after five, and he and 
the day weren’t getting any younger. Besides, he had literally 
nothing to lose. So he took a couple sips of his free Sierra and then 
smiled his sincerest smile at her. “Sal, you’re a real sweetheart 
buyin’ me this beer and all, but the truth is, ’m flat broke, outa 
work and hungry and I don’t even know if I’ve got a place to sleep 
tonight.” He made his lip tremble a little, put just the right catch in 
his voice, and let a tear form in the corner of his eye. “My name’s 
Joey, by the way, and I’d sure appreciate it if there’s anything you 
could do for me.” He extended his hand shyly, and when she 
clasped it he shook hers ever so gently. 

“Well, Joey,” she replied, really looking at him for the first 
time, “I could maybe let ya have a couple of bucks. I don’t make 
that much, but it’s enough for me. And as you can see,” she swept 
her hand over the largely-empty bar, “the tips ain’t too good here. 
But if you wanta come back around eight you can talk to Shorty. 
Maybe he needs a relief bartender. You ain’t such a bad-lookin’ 
guy, ya know.” 

“Uh, thanks,” said Joey, trying to sound sincere. This wasn’t 
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exactly what he had in mind. 

“Or maybe he could find some other work for you to do 
around here. You know, cleanin’ the place, whatever.” 

This he liked even less. 

“At the least, you come back at eight, that’s when I get off 
duty. I can take you over to my place, give ya a good meal and a dry 
place ta sleep. I got a little studio apartment a few blocks from here 
at Eddy and Leavenworth. It ain’t too big but it’s clean, an’ you’re 
welcome to stay the night.” 

“Hey, Sal, thanks a lot. I really appreciate it.” 

He took a good look at her. This was more like it, but neither 
she nor her description of her apartment were up to his usual 
standards. But on the other hand, what choice did he have? He 
could go home to Mary empty-handed, where the odds would be 
good that it was breakup city. 

He finished his beer. “Okay then, Sal, guess I'll see you at 
eight. So long, guys.” He waved at the group of Big Red worshipers 
who, after hearing no more talk about their idol, had gone back to 
their original locations. 

But before he could take more than a few steps away from the 
bar, he heard a loud commotion at the door. Apparently someone 
was trying to get in at the same time someone else was trying to get 
out. 

“Outa my way, punk!” a deep voice snarled, and in walked a 
much-larger version of Joey. 

Joey looked at him in surprise. He was wearing a leather 
jacket much like Joey’s, but he was a good six inches taller than 
Joey’s almost five-seven. He had the same great hair style but, Joey 
was relieved to notice, while he looked to be about the same age, he 
was not nearly as handsome. As Joey stood motionless by his just- 
vacated bar stool checking him out, the stranger strode over to the 
bar. 

“Sal!” he boomed out. “You seen anything of Tiny? He was 


supposed to meet me here at five and it’s ten after now.” 

“No, Benny,” she replied. “He ain’t been in all afternoon.” 

“Damn!” he muttered. “That shithead’s gonna pay!” He looked 
around the room and, noticing Joey for the first time, walked over and 
clapped him on the shoulder with one meaty hand. “Hey, another 
paesano, right?” he cried out. 

“Yeah,” Joey admitted, disengaging the man’s hand. “I don’t 
speak no Italiano though. My folks were born in this country.” 

“Yeah,” said Benny. “Same here.” Then apparently 
remembering why he had come, he scowled again. “Damn that 
Tiny!” he muttered. “God damn him to hell!” Then he looked at 
Joey again and said in a softer voice, “Hey, amico, let’s go over to 
that table in the corner.” He pointed to an empty table furthest 
from the bar and everyone else. “I gotta business proposition for 
you.” He pulled out a twenty and handed it to Joey. “Go get me a 
Bud draft and get yourself whatever. And give Sal a coupla bucks. 
She’s okay.” 

Joey took the twenty eagerly and ordered the beers from Sal. 
She didn’t say anything, but gave him a warning look which he 
ignored. At this point, anybody who would buy him drinks was 
okay in his book. Besides, he just might be on to something here. 

He took the beers back to the table and offered Benny his 
twelve bucks change. 

“Keep it, paesano.” He waved it away. “Plenty more where 
that came from.” He stuck out his hand to Joey, who took it and 
immediately felt his hand being crushed. “I’m Benny Muscles. 
Whatta they call you, amico?” 

“Uh, I’m Joey, Joey, uh, Manicotti,” he said, wincing in pain. 
“T guess I can see why they call you Muscles.” 

Benny chuckled. “Yeah, hope I didn’t grip ya too tight. I don’t 
know my own strength sometimes.” Then his expression turned 
serious again and he lowered his voice. “So, Joey, how’d you like to 
get your hands on some serious dough?” 
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This sounded like just what the doctor ordered. “Hey, Benny, 
you re readin’ my mind,” Joey quickly replied. “I been havin’ some, 
uh, serious business reversals lately, if ya know what I mean.” 

“Yeah, yeah.” Benny gave him a look of sympathy. “Shit 
happens, don’t it? Anyway, see, I got this little job planned for this 
afternoon. Only problem is, it takes two guys and I’m on a deadline 
here.” He glanced around the bar and then leaned across the table to 
Joey and continued in a low voice. “As you may have gathered by my 
somewhat stormy entrance, I was s’posed ta meet the other guy, 
shithead name of Tiny, here at five. But the chickenshit musta got 
cold feet or somethin’ ‘cause he never showed. It’s almost five-thirty 
now, so we only got about a half hour, see?” 

“Half hour till what?” asked Joey. He knew a lot of two-bit 
hustlers, guys whose mouths were bigger than their deeds, but for 
some reason this guy Benny looked and acted like the genuine 
article. And besides, he told himself, you got nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. 

“Yeah, yeah,” replied Benny. “Maybe I’m gettin’ ahead of 
myself. Okay, here’s the deal. There’s this little corner store just a 
few blocks from here up on Hyde. It’s just a little shit deli, you 
know, sells mostly beer, wine, cigarettes, with soda and chips for 
the kids. It’s always run by this old Chinese guy, prob’ly owns the 
place. But get this—a couple months ago I was in the neighborhood 
about this time of day, and I went in there to get somethin’ to 
drink, juice or a soda, I don’t remember exactly. But the point is, 
when I was over at the drinks case checkin’ out the selection, 
somethin’ made me turn around, and I saw this old Chinese guy 
behind the counter. And whattaya think he was doin’?” 

“T got no idea,” replied Joey in a deferential manner. “You tell 
me.” 

“The old Chink pulls this metal box out from under the 
counter and opens it. I’m pretty sure he doesn’t know I’m watchin’ 
him. And he takes out this thick stack of bills an’ starts 


countin’ ‘em. Now I’m just standin’ there, real curious, real quiet. I 
don’t say nothin’. An’ while ’m watchin’, he’s countin’. ‘One 
hundred, two hundred...’ I know this ‘cause I know how to read 
lips, see, learned it in the joint. So as ’'m watchin’ he gets all the 
way up to ten thousand or so an’ then he takes one of those 
zippered courier cases and jams the bills inside. Then he looks up 
and immediately I’m intently studyin’ the sodas again, but I can 
feel him comin’ around from behind the counter, the case under 
his arm. And he comes up to me and he says ‘You buy now, mister? 
I close store soon!’ And I grab a can of Coke and hand him a buck 
an’ then I casually walk out of the store. Sure enough, about two 
minutes after I leave, as I’m watchin’ from around the corner, he 
walks out the door and locks it. He’s still got that money case 
under his arm. I figure he’s prob’ly gonna put it in the bank or 
hand it over to the mob, for all I know. I woulda hit him then, but 
there was too many people around.” 
“Wow!” murmurred Joey. “Ten thousand bucks!” 

“At least!” Benny whispered. “Now here’s the good part for 
us. For the last coupla months I been checkin’ it out, you know, 
casin’ the joint. So to make a long story short, I found out that this 
old Chink dude always takes this shitload of cash to wherever he 
takes it on Thursdays. Which is today. And only on Thursdays, 
somewhere’s around six o’clock. The amount of dough varies, but 
since I been watchin’, every week for the last two months, near as I 
can figure it, he’s always got at least five grand and sometimes over 
ten.” 

“Wow!” exclaimed Joey again. “Who’d think an old guy like 
that could make that much bread out of a little shit store like that?” 

“Yeah,” agreed Benny. “I figure he’s gotta be a front for the 
mob. Gamblin’, drugs, somethin’ like that.” He straightened up and 
drained the last of his beer. “Anyway, that’s his problem. So here’s 
what we’re gonna do. We’re gonna go over there and make sure 
that tonight’s deposit goes into the bank of Benny and Joey. I'll be 
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in charge of relievin’ him of the bread. All you gotta do is stand 
lookout by the door and make sure nobody comes in while I’m 
there. Tell ‘em the store is closed or somethin’. Got it?” 

“Yeah, sure,” replied Joey. He thought for a minute. He was a 
hustler, pure and simple. But heretofore, all of his less than legal 
forays had been impersonal: Gambling (like the pool game), 
“borrowing” money (like from Kevin), or stealing from assholes he 
thought deserved it and could afford it (like “Andy”). He had never 
actually stolen from or robbed a business before. But, he reasoned, 
just standing outside a place and helping out a friend, well, that 
wasn't really robbery, was it? And besides, he really needed the 
bread. His time was running out. 

“So whattaya think?” prodded Benny. “Time’s runnin’ out 
here. Let’s go.” 

“Uh, wait a minute,” said Joey. He knew there had to be a flaw 
in this somewhere. “So, like, how are you gonna convince the old 
Chink dude to give it up? He’s not gonna just let you walk up and 
take it.” 

“No prob,” Benny grinned. He whispered, “Duck your head 
under the table like you just dropped somethin’.” 

When Joey complied, Benny opened his leather jacket just for 
a second, allowing Joey a fleeting glimpse of a pistol stuck in his 
belt. 

“Hey, there ain’t gonna be no rough stuff, is there?” protested 
Joey, sitting up quickly. 

“Nah, don’t worry,” Benny reassured him. “Just a little 
persuasion. When the old guy sees this piece his hands’ll be up 
faster than a referee calling touchdown.” He started to get up but 
Joey stayed where he was. “Come on, man, any more problems?” 
Irritation was starting to show in his voice. 

“Well, just one more thing. You say all I gotta do is stand 
outside and make sure nobody goes in, right?” 

“Yeah, that’s right.” 


“So, like, how much is that worth? I mean, what do I get out 
of this?” 

Benny chuckled with relief. “Oh, is that all you’re worried 
about. I thought maybe you was yellow or somethin’. Tell you 
what, even though I’m doin’ most of the work, I can’t do it without 
a lookout. So whatever we get, you get a grand. No more, no less. 
That okay with you?” 

“Yeah, Benny, you bet 
was gonna celebrate tonight! 

“Okay then, let’s get out of here.” Benny got up from the table 
and moved quickly toward the door, Joey right behind him. 

“See ya later,” Benny said to Sal as he opened the door. 

“Yeah, see ya,” echoed Joey. 

“See you guys later,” replied Sal from behind the bar. She 
looked pointedly at Joey. “Don’t be a stranger,” she told him. 

“Nah, don’t worry, Sal.” Joey smiled at her sweetly. “And 
thanks a lot.” 

Then they were out the door. The rain had slacked off a little, 
but it was by now completely dark. Benny led Joey up Eddy Street 
toward Hyde, the two of them walking fast now, not saying 
anything, intent on their task. In about ten minutes they had 
reached their destination. It was now past quarter to six. 

“Good,” remarked Benny in a low voice. “The lights are on. 
That means the old guy’s prob’ly still here.” He tried the door, 
opened it a crack, then closed it silently. “Yep,” he grinned. 
“Definitely still here. OK, you know what to do. Just make sure 
nobody comes in till I come out. When I come out, if I raise my 
hand like I’m tryin’ to hail a cab, that means I got it. I'll walk up 
toward Van Ness and you follow me, about twenty yards or so 
back. When we get to Van Ness we'll take a left and go into that big 
McDonald’s a few blocks down toward Market. Ill give you your 
grand and then you can split or whatever. Got it?” 

“Yeah, I got it,” replied Joey. “Don’t worry, Benny, I got your 
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back.” 

“Okay, paesano, I’m goin’ in.” He clasped Joey’s hand briefly 
and then entered the store. 

Joey stood on the sidewalk for a minute, looking up and 
down. He looked at his watch. 5:53. He noticed that the second 
hand seemed to have slowed down to a crawl. Even though he had 
every right to be there and was actually doing nothing wrong, he 
began to feel increasingly nervous and paranoid. He began 
whistling softly to try to change his mood. 

He was just starting to feel a little more comfortable when two 
uniformed police officers came walking around the corner from 
Hyde, heading straight for the store Joey was guarding. 

“Tm hungry, Bill,” he heard one of them complain. “Let’s get 
some donuts or something.” 

“OK, Johnny,” the other replied. “But you’re buying.” 

Shit! thought Joey. I gotta warn Benny! Maybe he ain’t done 
the deed yet. 

But as Joey opened the door a rapid-fire series of events 
began to take place: Joey saw Benny, gun in hand, turn toward him 
at the sound of the door opening. He then saw—but Benny didn’t— 
the old Chinese guy duck behind the counter with what looked to 
Joey, in the split-second that he saw it, like a small caliber rifle. He 
fired it once and suddenly there was blood on the wall behind him 
and Benny was doing a silent slow-motion fall. Almost 
immediately it fired again and Joey felt something hot, hard and 
sharp strike him in the forehead, then intense pain for a second, 
then a kind of numbness, then nothing at all. It’s just like Sheila 
said it would be, was his last conscious thought. 


CHAPTER NINE 


5:53 pm Aftermath: Nowhere in Time 


othing. For how long he did not know. But whether 
| \ | finally or instantly, at some point he realized he could 
think (still? again?), form conscious thoughts. He still 
could feel nothing, hear nothing. He could see nothing, but 
couldn’t tell if it was because of a lack of light or lack of sight. He 
didn’t even know if his eyes were open or closed, or even if he still 
had eyes, or a body for that matter. All he knew was internal, all he 
could sense was internal, but he could feel no heartbeat, no breath, 
no sense of being alive in that peculiarly organic way. So he 
continued to think, to form thoughts, because that was all he could 
do. He began to be able to remember, to form thoughts about his 
past. By no means could he order his memories, make them either 
linear or complete. His memories were more like sudden flashes, 
random recollections of fragmented scenes from an old, nearly- 
forgotten movie which may have been his life. 

He soon discovered that he could also feel emotions in a 
limited way, in that some of these partial, fleeting memories made 
him feel an inner warmth whereas others he tried to block out 
immediately, for they had the complete opposite effect. 

After what seemed like a very long time, after (as nearly as he 
could tell) many hundreds of these random thoughts and 
memories (though he could not tell what the duration of each 
thought was, much less the space between thoughts), he came to 
the conclusion that he must be dreaming, or some variation 
thereof. The lack of conscious control, the inability to judge 
objective time, the separateness from the waking state of sensory 
awareness and engagement, all this pointed to the dream state. 

But as soon as he had decided this, he began to realize that 
something was different. He began to feel a single sensation, that 
of being pulled by a kind of force in a single direction, a force from 
which he felt no touch, but was moving him (whatever he now was) 
like a river current carries along a tree branch, but much more 
subtly. And before he had a chance to form a further thought, the 
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feeble sparks that were his thoughts were once again 
extinguished, and he could feel only the constant, gentle motion of 
his body (or whatever he now was) being pulled by an unknown 
force to an unknown destination. 

Two seconds, a million years, or something between the two 
finally passed. Gradually he found he could think again, then 
rapidly he began to feel things as well. He found he still had a 
body; he strained his ears to hear soft, undeterminable sounds. He 
found that his eyes were closed, and as he gradually opened them 
he saw a gray blur which slowly brightened and came into focus. 
He instinctively looked at his watch. 5:53. But the second hand was 
unaccountably motionless. And as he finally and literally came to 
his senses, he involuntarily let out a little gasp of astonishment. 

He found himself in a rather large room, dressed in, of all 
things, a red velvet smoking jacket under which were the most 
extremely comfortable white silk pajamas he could imagine. He 
looked around the room; it seemed to be a library or study in some 
rich person’s mansion. Three of the four walls were completely 
covered by floor-to-ceiling bookcases, all filled to capacity with 
expensively-bound books. He tried to read some of their titles, but 
they all seemed to be written in a foreign language he had never 
seen before. The remaining wall contained a huge fireplace. And 
even though a blazing fire had been lit, he felt neither warmth nor 
cold. The ceiling was a dazzling white, as were the uncovered 
portions of the walls. The room was adequately lit by indirect 
lighting from an unseen source that cast no shadows. There were, 
oddly, no windows or doors. 

He discovered that he was sitting in a richly-brocaded 
armchair of the type he remembered seeing in British costume 
dramas, and which was much more comfortable than it looked. 
Looking down, he noticed that the floor was covered by luxurious 
wall-to-wall oriental carpeting, and that his feet were encased in 
expensive-looking, brown leather slippers. He also noticed that for 
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the first time he could remember he was completely dry. 

The only other piece of furniture in the room besides his chair 
and the bookcases was a small white marble end table upon which 
lay a single book, as large and richly bound as all the others on the 
shelves. But this volume and only this volume, as far as he could 
determine, had a title printed in English. He picked it up. Its title 
proclaimed it to be The Expressionistic Genius of Josef Marko. He 
turned it over in his hands, then opened it. He soon found that all 
the pages, of which there must be hundreds, were blank. He 
replaced the book on the table. Why, he wondered, did the only 
book with an English title contain only blank pages? 

The name on the book, Josef Marko, seemed to awaken some 
long-neglected memory in him and, having nothing better to do, he 
struggled to recall the name’s significance. That it was similar to 
his own name, Joey Marconi, must mean something. He tried to 
cast his mind back through the nine summers of painting houses in 
the sun and the fog, through the eight rainy winters of eight 
different women, of seductions in the autumn mist and breakups 
in the spring fog. Finally he thought he might have it. A tentative, 
elusive memory began to emerge, of a time when he had been very 
young, before he had forged his single pattern of living. Yes, it was 
all coming back to him now: the mid-nineties, the Atomic Gallery, 
meeting his first girl, Pamela, and moving in with her for the 
winter. That they had broken up in the spring had not been his 
desire, no, not that time. He had honestly loved Pamela. What had 
gone wrong? 

Suddenly he snapped his fingers. “Yes!” he cried out, the first 
word he had spoken aloud since he had found himself in this room. 
His voice sounded strange to him, out of place amidst this 
splendor. “That’s it!” he continued. “Josef Marko! I was mistaken 
for him at the gallery. I encouraged that little asslicker, what was 
his name, to think I was a famous artist so I could get as much food 
and wine as I wanted. And it worked, too, otherwise I wouldn’t 
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have hung around, would never have met Pamela. And even if I 
had, she probably wouldn’t have given me the time of day if that 
little dude hadn’t treated me like royalty.” 

“Yeah,” he said. “It all goes back to that night. Josef Marko.” 
He picked up the book again in bewilderment. “But Marko was 
supposed to be a famous artist back then, at least nine years ago. 
How can all these pages be blank? It’s as if he never existed. No, 
it’s like maybe he did exist but his paintings never did. Oh man, 
I’m getting confused!” 

He put the book back down on the table again and, on a 
hunch, went over to one of the bookcases and picked out a book at 
random. Its cover, the same as all the others he had looked at, was 
printed in that infuriatingly foreign language. He opened the 
volume and began to leaf through it. Page after page was covered 
with the same kind of print, the same as on the cover. He replaced 
the book, chose another and got the same result. After about ten 
titles he finally gave it up. Why does the only book with an English 
title have nothing but blank pages? kept going around and around 
in his mind. There must be a clue here somewhere, something he 
had missed. 

He went back over to the chair and sat down again, put his 
head in his hands and thought deeply. But he was unable to get any 
closer to a solution. Finally he raised his head and looked once 
again at the book on the table. But somehow it was not the same 
book! It had a different cover, red instead of brown. And its title 
now read (in English) The History of Lives. 

Now totally bewildered but totally intrigued, he picked up the 
book and, when he opened it, he was surprised to see that its pages 
were not blank. But no words were printed on them; instead there 
were only pictures. Each page contained a realistically painted or 
photographed portrait of the full figure of a man or woman, 
occasionally of a child, each apparently a representative of a large 
number of different cultures, each in an apparently representative 


costume. As he leafed through the book he thought that he 
recognized some of the cultures and costumes, but many were a 
complete mystery to him. 

But as he replaced the book on the marble table and sat down 
again in the chair, he began to feel light-headed and disoriented. 
He looked up at the ceiling which seemed to sway ever so slightly 
and then to slowly spin. Now beginning to feel a bit dizzy, he 
looked down again and noticed his hands. But they were not his 
hands. They were small and brown with slender fingers and 
manicured nails and held a delicate paper fan. And just as he gazed 
upon them in astonishment there was a flash of light that he 
somehow knew came not from the room but from inside himself. 
And after this flash of light he looked down at his hands again and 
this time they were large and white with great sausage fingers that 
gripped a smoking meerschaum pipe. And flash! again, his hands 
were rough and bleeding and held a hoe. And flash! they were 
delicate and pure white and held a needle and thread and a piece of 
cloth. And flash! again they were encased in tight black leather 
gloves and held a large revolver. 

This went on for twenty, thirty, perhaps fifty or more times, 
he couldn’t keep track of them all. And each time the light flashed 
in his head and his hands were transformed yet again, he thought 
he felt in his mind a brief flicker of a consciousness, each time 
different, that was not his own. 

And when the internal lights finally stopped flashing and he 
looked down at his hands again to reassure himself that they were 
once again his own (they were), something made him glance over 
toward the fireplace, but unaccountably, where before had been 
a roaring fire, now there was just a plain, normal-sized door, 
painted the same dazzling white as the walls and the ceiling, that 
appeared to be so solid and ordinary that it seemed always to have 
been there. Its only feature was a plain round gold-colored knob, 
and as he got up to try to go and open it (for he had had enough of 


this strange room and the odd things that seemed to happen within 
it), the door began to open, seemingly of its own accord. 

He sat back down, mouth open in astonishment, as a parade 
of young women entered the room in single file with military 
precision. As each one entered she joined a line that had formed in 
front of him, a line that finally numbered seven women. They all 
stood there, side by side, facing him, silent, with looks of 
disapproval evident on their faces. On one end of the line was 
Pamela, on the other Mary, and in between them the other women 
he had lived with over the years. Each one looked and dressed the 
same as she had when Joey had seen her last, in some cases seven 
or eight years ago. And then they began to speak, one by one in 
turn. 

Pamela: “How could you, Joey! I really loved you, you know. I 
had great plans for us. And on top of everything you stole from 
me!” 

Before he could answer, Judith began to speak, reciting much 
the same litany. Luana chimed in with “You never really cared for 
me, did you Joey?” Then Yvonne: “You are just a big poseur, Joey!” 
After which Janie and Kathy each had their say. 

And finally Mary: “Joey, Joey, I love you a lot. But look what 
you've done.” She pointed to each now silent woman in turn. “You 
hurt them all. And me most of all. And on today of all days!” 

As if on cue their looks softened and they burst 
simultaneously into tears, pointing accusing fingers at him and 
wailing in unison, creating a kind of tragic Greek chorus of sobs. 
After a few minutes of this they stopped crying and their faces 
became impassive once again. Then they turned and filed back out 
the door again, in the same order they had come in, Mary closing it 
behind her. Then he was alone in the room once again. 

Throughout the whole scene, which must have taken less than 
five minutes for them to perform, he had been unable to speak. 
And just as he shook his head to clear it and stood up to venture 
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toward the door again, it opened and in walked Sheila. 

“Sheila!” he burst out. “Man, am I glad to see you! What the 
fuck’s happenin’ to me?” 

Sheila, it should be noted, was now in full color and fully 
fleshed out, so to speak. Not only was she in perfect focus, unlike 
at the Orbit Room, but she walked solidly on the carpet over to 
where he sat. She neither glided nor floated, but stood on the floor 
silently facing him. Then she sat down in a chair behind her and 
opposite him that he could swear hadn’t been there before. 

She put a finger to his lips to silence any further outburst. 
And surprisingly he could feel her finger, smell it, taste it. 

“Joey, Joey, Joey!” She shook her head sadly. She removed her 
finger and he started to speak again, but she put up her hands to stop 
him. “Look, I know you gotta lot of questions, Joey, but let’s take it 
slow, okay? One at a time.” 

“Okay, Sheila, I'll play the game. Where the fuck am I? What 
is this place?” He was trying hard to restrain himself but only 
partially succeeding. 

“Well, that’s prob’ly the toughest one,” she admitted. “The 
easy answer is nowhere. Right now you’re nowhere. No time is 
passing. If you could see the earth from here, you’d see nothing 
moving. But that’s not what’s happening there. You're just in a 
different place.” 

Joey scratched his head in bewilderment. “So you're tellin’ me 
I’m dead?” Finally he was beginning to remember today’s events, 
as if Sheila’s presence was sparking something in his mind. “I’m 
dead and I’m in the same place as you? That’s how come I can see 
you, right, and feel you?” 

He remembered the whole thing now. The Glass Crutch, 
Benny, the botched robbery, the gunshots. He put his fingers up to 
his forehead where he had felt the bullet hit him, but there was no 
pain, no hole, no blood. “Man, I’m such a fuckin’ idiot!” he burst 
out. 
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Sheila laughed. “It’s real hard to disagree with that, Joey. But 
seriously, to answer your question. You're not dead, but you ain’t 
exactly alive either. And this ain’t the place I usually hang out in. 
The reason you and me can see each other right is because we’re 
both here. I would say at the same place and the same time, but 
this ain’t exactly a place and there ain’t no time here. You see,” she 
flashed a quick grin, “this shit is confusing even for me. But if this 
was a place, Joey, it’d be a very special place, ‘cause very few 
people ever get to come here.” 

“So I’m one of the lucky ones, huh, Sheila?” He tried to make 
light of it, but inside he was close to panic. Suddenly he couldn’t 
breathe. He stood up and began to wave his arms around. 

Seeing this, Sheila also stood up and without hesitation went 
over to him, grabbed him and gave him a big hug. Joey 
instinctively kissed her full on the mouth. And in that moment he 
felt as if they had never been apart. 

“Man!” he marveled. “God, Sheila, I wish it could always be 
like this!” 

“Me too,” she agreed. “You gotta remember, it’s been ages 
since I had a body that could do this.” 

Joey’s instinct was to fuck her right there on the expensive- 
looking oriental carpet, but before he could act on his impulse she 
had already pulled away from him and had sat back down and was 
smoothing her clothes. 

“But now comes the hard part, Joey,” she continued, all 
seriousness now as she motioned for him to sit back down. “Why 
do you think you’re here?” 

“Gee, I dunno, Sheila, you tell me.” He was sitting down again 
now and trying to be serious as well. 

“Okay, let me put it another way. What’s been happening to 
you since you got here? How do you feel?” 

He thought hard for a moment. “Okay, I guess. But there’s 
some weird stuff goin’ on here, Sheila, I... I can’t seem to put it in 
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words. It’s like, I dunno, like bein’ me, I mean, I know I’m me, 
right? But it’s like bein’ a bunch of other people at the same time.” 
He was getting excited now. “And you know what’s the weirdest 
thing?” 

“No, what?” she replied calmly. 

“It’s like there’s stuff that’s important to me now that didn’t 
used to be. And also there’s stuff that used to be important that 
ain’t so important anymore.” He shook his head as if in disbelief at 
what he had just said. “I dunno, I guess it’s gonna take some time 
to get used to this stuff and figure it out.” There was a sudden, 
pleading look on his face. “That is, if I got time to do it. So tell me, 
Sheila, what happens now? What do I do now?” 

In answer Sheila clapped her hands with delight. “That,” she 
replied, “is just what we wanted to hear!” 

Joey was perplexed. “Whaddaya mean, ‘we’?” 

“Hey, don’t expect me to tell you everything. Even if I wanted 
to, I couldn’t. Anyway, here’s the way it’s gotta be. You see that 
door over there?” She pointed to the door through which she and 
the other seven women had entered. 

“Yeah? So what?” 

“In a very few moments I am going to walk through that door. 
You are not to follow me, even though this is the last time that we'll 
ever see each other again in the flesh, so to speak.” 

Joey shrugged his shoulders in resignation. “Okay, Sheila, if 
that’s the way it’s gotta be.” 

“That’s the way it’s gotta be. But believe me, Joey, I wish it 
could be otherwise almost as much as you do. You're a very special 
guy to me, and you always will be.” 

“Gee, thanks, Sheila. Likewise. But when you leave, what’s 
gonna happen to me? You just told me I can’t go out. Do I hafta 
stay here?” 

She gave him a hard look. “All I can say is, do what I say and 
trust me. You do trust me, don’t you, Joey? Ain’t I your guardian 
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angel?” 

He grinned at her. “Yeah, Sheila, I guess you are for sure. No 
matter what happens.” 

“You better believe it, Joey. Just think good thoughts.” 

They both realized that they were stalling for time, wanting to 
prolong the moment. So Sheila got up, then Joey got up. And she 
turned to him and gave him another big hug which they both knew 
was a goodbye-forever hug. And then Sheila walked over to the 
door. She paused for a moment and called out over her shoulder, 
“Just relax. And whatever happens, go with it. You know what you 
gotta do. Both right now and in the future.” Then she blew him a 
kiss and walked out the door, closing it gently but firmly behind 
her. 

Joey was left alone in the room once again. He tried to 
remember and think about all that had happened since he had 
found himself here, but the more he tried to think, the less he 
accomplished. It was as if he had taken a powerful soporific drug. 
He felt his mind getting duller and duller, and he felt sleepier and 
sleepier. He yawned deeply several times and stood up and 
stretched. He looked longingly at the soft carpet beneath his 
slippered feet. It seemed to be thicker and more inviting than ever. 
Maybe just for a few minutes, he thought, as he lay down upon the 
carpeted floor and consciousness left him once again. 


CHAPTER TEN 
6:00 pm Putting Things Right 


in his head. It seemed to be saying his name over and 
over again. Joey, Joey, Joey... But he could hear nothing, 
see nothing, even feel nothing. Then in much the same way he had 
come to his senses in the strange room, he began to be aware of his 
surroundings. The first thing he could definitely be sure of was that 


T he next thing he became aware of was an insistent voice 
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he was cold and wet. He was wearing his leather jacket, jeans, and 
boots again. He seemed to be lying on his back in an alley 
somewhere, a misty drizzle blurring his vision. The sky was 
completely dark, the only means of visibility coming from a couple 
of street lights on the corner. He looked at his watch. 5:53. The 
second hand was moving at what he judged to be a normal speed, 
although he wondered why that thought had even crossed his 
mind. At 5:54 he stood up unsteadily. He was stiff and cold but felt 
no pain. 

Joey, Joey, Joey... He felt his name being called inside his 
head again. “Yeah?” he called out. “Who’s there?” 

His voice seemed very loud. But, as far as he could tell, he 
was alone. He began to take note of his surroundings. He looked at 
the street signs on the corner and satisfied himself that he was still 
in San Francisco. As why shouldn’t he be? These strange thoughts 
were beginning to make him a little edgy. He looked again. 
Apparently he was in a little alley just off the corner of Turk and 
Leavenworth, less than two blocks from the scene of the botched 
robbery. His memory was now completely intact up to the gun 
shots. But as he searched his mind he found he didn’t have a clue 
as to what had happened after that, how he had got here, or why he 
was even alive and uninjured, for that matter. He briefly 
remembered how he had felt when the bullet had penetrated his 
forehead. Then he shuddered as his mind instinctively shut out the 
memory of the trauma. 

Joey! He felt the voice again, stronger now. It’s me, Sheila! 
Answer me! You remember how. 

Yeah, he found he did remember. He briefly recalled the 
whole weird scene at the Orbit Room before Snake had walked in 
and broken the spell. (Sheila!) he called out in his head like he was 
silently reading it off the printed page. (Where are you? Why can’t 
I see you?) 

I cant explain right now, Joey. Her “voice” was getting 
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fainter now, losing its impact, like a fading radio signal. You know 
what you gotta do, right? 

Suddenly he felt something tugging at him, like someone 
gently but insistently pulling on his sleeve. He emerged from the 
alley, the force propelling him toward Eddy Street. (Yeah, I guess I 
do, Sheila.) 

Good. It was almost whispered now. Don’t worry, it'll be all 
right. 

(Easy for you to say,) he replied, but there was no answer and 
he knew instinctively that there wouldn’t be. Slowly he began to 
trudge toward Eddy and Hyde. As he approached, the street light 
in front of the store showed one of the cops to still be standing 
outside. 

“Hey, you there! Hold it!” the cop yelled as soon as he saw 
Joey. 

Joey’s heart sank, but he knew it would be no good to try to 
run. So he approached the cop and asked innocently, “You, uh, 
talkin’ to me, officer?” 

“Yeah, come here a minute.” 

Joey complied but, to his surprise, the cop neither patted him 
down nor took out the handcuffs. Instead he led Joey into the 
store. The scene was almost exactly as he remembered it: The old 
Chinese guy was still behind the counter but was no longer holding 
the rifle. The rifle was in the hands of the other cop who was 
kneeling down on the blood-soaked wooden floor to check on two 
bodies. One of them was Benny’s, and it showed no signs of life. 
The other, instead of being Joey’s, was that of a huge young guy 
with a closely-shaven head. He wore a biker’s jacket which was 
now streaked with his own blood, and he howled in pain as the cop 
opened his shirt to check his wound. 

But before Joey could say a word, the cop who had brought 
him in said, “I found him just outside, Bill. Fits the description, 
doesn’t he?” 
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The other officer, a beefy black man, looked up at him and 
grunted, “Yeah, Johnny, maybe.” He stood up and turned his head 
toward the counter. “How about it, Mr. Chen? This the guy?” 

The old Chinese guy waved his arms excitedly. To Joey he 
looked like he must be at least seventy, very short and almost 
cadaverously thin. He wore a light blue shopkeeper’s robe under 
which was a baggy gray workshirt with matching pants. “Yeah! 
Yeah! That the man! That the man!” he cried out, pointing at Joey. 

Before Joey could open his mouth to protest, the two cops 
looked at each other. Then the small white cop solemnly shook his 
hand, while his beefy black superior clapped Joey on the back. 

“T’m Lieutenant Bill Blake,” he said. 

“And I’m Sergeant John Milton,” offered the other. “And you 
are...?” 

“Uh, Joey, Joey Marconi,” he replied warily. “Uh, what’s going 
on here?” 

The two cops had a good laugh over that and even Mr. Chen 
joined in. 

“What’s going on here?’ 


29 


roared Sgt. Milton, slapping his 
knee. 

But before he could continue, he was interrupted by the 
piercing sound of a siren growing louder and louder. 

“That'll be the ambulance,” Lt. Blake explained to Joey, “come 
to collect both the unlucky punk and the lucky one.” He turned to 
the big biker who was still lying on the floor, whimpering and 
clutching his chest. “Looks like you got a chance, punk,” he told 
him. 

There was a screeching of tires and the sound of the siren was 
replaced by doors slamming and heavy footsteps approaching. 
Then the door was flung open and two paramedics rushed in, each 
carrying a stretcher. 

“Take ‘em both to General,” directed Lt. Blake, “but I think 
you're too late for this one.” He indicated Benny. “We'll be down 
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later to check on their condition. Anybody makes it,” he looked at 
the big biker, “put him in the prison ward as soon as he’s strong 
enough.” 

The two paramedics silently nodded their heads, lifted the 
unprotesting biker onto one of the stretchers and departed, 
returning in just a few seconds to remove Benny’s body. 

Sgt. Milton turned his attention back to Joey. “Seriously, 
Mister, uh, what did you say your name was again?” 

“Joey, Joey Marconi,” he repeated, wondering now more than 
ever what was going on. 

“Right, right, Mr. Marconi. Seriously, Mr. Marconi, we’re glad 
we were able to find you. But why’d you run out like that after doin’ 
such a heroic deed?” 

“Uh, uh,” Joey looked around frantically, trying to think of 
something to say, his mind whirling and blank at the same time, 
until his vision focused on the blood-splattered wall by the door. 
“Uh, I, I was feelin’ kind of nauseous,” he stammered. “All that 
blood. I, uh, hadda go outside an’ throw up.” He flashed the cops a 
tentative grin for the first time. “But I’m okay now.” 

This seemed to satisfy them. “But what I can’t understand,” 
put in Lt. Blake, “is how you managed to distract the gunman,” He 
pulled out a notebook and looked at it, “name of Benito ‘Muscles’ 
Mussolini,” he continued, “when the other guy,” he looked at the 
book again, “Eugene ‘Tiny’ Boyle, was keepin’ a lookout by the 
door. I mean, it was great work, but how'd you do it?” 

“Uh, I really don’t know, officer.” Joey was giving them the 
full force of his innocent smile now. “The guy musta looked the 
other way or somethin’. Anyway, glad I could help.” 

“So are we,” agreed Milton. He pointed at the old Chinese guy, 
who was still behind the counter and apparently waiting patiently 
for them to finish their conversation. “Mr. Chen here might not 
only have gotten robbed, but seriously hurt, maybe even killed, if it 
hadn’t been for you. That’s why I was outside, lookin’ for you. Mr. 


Chen asked us to find you and bring you back. He probably wants 
to give you a reward or something.” 

“So,” concluded Blake, “we'll leave you two to your business.” 

The two cops turned to go. 

“Oh, just one more thing,” said Blake, turning back to Joey. 
“We'd like for you to come down to the station house tomorrow so 
we can get your formal statement in case that punk survives and 
we need evidence against him. You know where it is, 537 Jones?” 

“Yeah, sure thing,” replied Joey, now fully confident again. “I 
know where it is. About eleven or noon, okay? I don’t usually get 
up that early.” He looked up at the ceiling and quickly thought 
(Thanks, Sheila!) 

“Sure, no problem,” replied Milton. “Whenever’s convenient 
for you.” Then the two cops walked out the door, leaving Joey 
alone with Mr. Chen. 

“Have they gone?” asked Mr. Chen in a low voice. He was still 
behind the counter as he had been since Joey’s short conversation 
with the police. 

“Yeah,” replied Joey. “Nobody here but you and me.” 

“Good.” Slowly Mr. Chen came out from behind the counter, 
his eyes darting in every direction. Seemingly satisfied, he walked 
over to the door, reversed the sign from Open to Closed and locked 
the door. Only then did he turn to Joey. “I want to thank you, 
young man, for saving me from that thug. I think he would not 
have hesitated to shoot me, considering the amount of money 
involved,” he said in perfect, accentless English. 

“Wow!” Joey was impressed. “Hey, you speak really good 
English, Mr. Chen. Prob’ly better’n me.” 

The old man made a slight bow. “Thank you again,” he 
replied. 

Joey frowned slightly. “But I don’t get it. How come you didn’t 
talk that way when the cops were here?” 

“It is a long story, my young friend, and one with which, I 
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hope, you will soon become well acquainted,” returned Mr. Chen 
with a grin. He then went behind the counter again and brought 
out two folding chairs. He placed them side by side and invited 
Joey to sit in one while he took the other. “But the brief answer is 
that it is part of my disguise.” 

He swept his hand over the small, dirty, poorly-lit interior of 
the store. Joey noticed that the few shelves were more than half 
empty and that of the few items they contained, many were layered 
with dust. The only areas that he could see that were well stocked 
were the large chips rack, the cold cases containing mostly beer 
and soda, and the cigarette display on the wall behind the counter 
next to the numerous shelves filled with bottles of wine and liquor. 

“You see,” Mr. Chen continued, “this store is not what it 
appears to be, nor is it my primary business. So in order to blend 
in with my surroundings, I speak like this.” His expression 
changed instantly into one of dull submissiveness. “You want 
flesh blead?” he said in a high-pitched bray. “Velly solly, no have.” 

As his face quickly resumed its normal expression, Joey 
laughed and clapped his hands, causing the old man to bow 
once again. 

“Hey, that’s pretty good!” enthused Joey. “But I still don’t get 
it. How come the put on?” 

“It is, as I said, a long story,” he replied in his cultured voice, 
“but if I may have your patience and some minutes of your time, I 
will attempt a proper explanation.” 

“Sure, I guess,” agreed Joey, looking at his watch. It was now 
6:10. “I got a few minutes. So tell me then, why the act?” 

Mr. Chen took a sip of water from a half-empty Calistoga 
bottle that was sitting on the counter, settled back into his chair 
again, and began to speak in a low, dreamy voice. “Over half a 
century ago now I was fortunate enough to be educated at 
Stanford, thanks to my venerable father and mother who saved 
every penny they could wring out of their hole-in-the-wall Chinese 


takeout restaurant and put it all in a college fund for me, 
regrettably the only child my mother was able to successfully 
deliver. She and my father wanted to be proud of me, and for me to 
have the education they were never able to afford for themselves. 
Once at Stanford, I found that I sincerely enjoyed my studies and 
thus, by application, I was able to achieve more than many of the 
students who were far more able than I. In addition to as many 
English language courses as I could squeeze into my rather 
crowded schedule, I took many courses in Art Appreciation and 
Appraisal, thereby learning not only which objets d’art were 
considered to be the most valuable, but just how valuable they 
were.” 

He paused and took another sip of Calistoga while Joey 
waited patiently for him to continue. 

“So,” said Mr. Chen, screwing the cap back on the bottle, 
“armed with this knowledge and my Bachelor’s Degree in Art, I left 
college thinking the world would be my oyster. But, alas, it was not 
to be. I had very little money, having supported myself through 
college with a succession of low-paying, menial jobs, and I 
discovered very quickly that the doors of the great museums, art 
galleries, and auction houses would not open for such as I. There 
were few postions open for appraisers and curators, as the few 
people thus employed were likely to remain so for life, and the few 
openings that did exist were quickly filled by those who far 
exceeded me in age and experience. Within a few months I was 
back in my parents’ home again, working in their restaurant for 
room and board, watching them grow older and more disillusioned 
with post-war America. It was the best job I could find at the time, 
for it at least kept me inside during inclement weather. I might 
have been doomed to serve my parents for who knows how many 
years had not a close relative died the next year and left them a 
substantial amount of money—enough for them to be able to invest 
most of the money and to purchase property in Florida during the 
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land boom there with most of the rest. Before moving to Florida 
they gave me five thousand dollars, which fifty years ago was a 
considerable sum, and transferred ownership of their restaurant to 
me. Having had enough of restaurant work for the rest of my life, I 
used some of the money to convert their establishment into the 
store you see today and most of the rest to obtain the necessary 
licenses and for stock. At first I eked out only a meager existence, 
being able to attract very few customers. I soon perceived that my 
intelligence, good education, and erudition were being received 
badly by my customers, so I decided to dumb myself down in order 
to put them more at ease and to fulfill their expectation of the 
stereotypical Chinese immigrant, the type of person who would—as 
many actually do—make his sole living from a small establishment 
of this type.” 

Joey had been fidgeting for some time now and finally held up 
his hand. “‘Scuse me. I don’t wanna be rude or nothin’, but is this 
gonna take much longer? I sorta got things to do.” 

Mr. Chen looked at him for a moment. “I do apologize, young 
man, but I have never before had the opportunity to tell this story. 
To anyone. And I feel it is something I need to do. So if you will 
continue your courteous patience for just a few more minutes you 
will be amply rewarded. But for the moment I find I am getting a 
bit thirsty and this water is simply not sufficient. You are probably 
thirsty as well. So if you would be so kind as to go to the third cold 
case over there,” he pointed in its direction, “and fetch me a bottle 
of Tsing-Tao beer, you may get anything you wish for yourself as 
well.” 

“Okay, sure, Mr. Chen, I don’t mind listenin’ to you for a little 
longer.” He got up and went over to the indicated case and took out 
the required beer for Mr. Chen and a bottle of Full Sail Amber for 
himself. “It actually ain’t a bad story so far,” he said as he came 
back over to the counter, popped the tops of the beer bottles with 
an opener attached to the counter, handed Mr. Chen his, and then 


sat back down again, taking a long swallow of beer as he did so. 

Mr. Chen did likewise, then wiped his lips with the back of his 
hand and sighed with satisfaction. “Ahh,” he said. “There is 
nothing like a good beer at the end of a long hard day, wouldn’t 
you agree?” 

Joey nodded his head in the affirmative but looked at his 
watch pointedly. It was now 6:15. 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Chen apologetically. “The impatience of 
youth cannot be denied. Let’s see, where was I? Oh, yes—I had just 
taken my inheritance—a broken-down hole-in-the-wall Chinese 
restaurant and at considerable expense converted it into a broken- 
down hole-in-the-wall convenience store. This was in the fifties, 
and for the next twenty-some years I managed to put food on my 
table by selling soda and chips to the neighborhood children, beer 
and cigarettes to their parents, and wine and liquor to the 
numerous derelicts who have always populated this area. I never 
married, for I knew that I could not support a wife and family and 
so, IN my passive way, I accepted my lot in life as cheerfully as I 
could. 

“But then in the late seventies, the so-called ‘Cultural 
Revolution’ began in China. Now I had never had any close ties to 
my ancestral country, since I was born here and my parents were 
anti-Maoist and hence not welcome in China. But they had raised 
me to be bilingual—I speak fluent Cantonese. One day two Chinese 
men came into my shop, one of whom I recognized as having been 
a classmate at Stanford. They were speaking to each other in 
Cantonese about some kind of business deal they were cooking up. 
Not being able to resist a reunion with my old classmate, I went 
over to say hello. He recognized me as well and we began, the three 
of us, to converse with each other at length in Cantonese. Well, one 
thing led to another, and before I knew it I was the recipient of an 
invitation to dine with them that evening at one of Chinatown’s 
finest restaurants. 
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“At dinner that night (and a fine one it was, too) they 
explained to me in greater detail the substance of their proposed 
business arrangement. My former classmate knew of my 
proficiency in art appraisal and told me that he could make good 
use of my skill.” 

Mr. Chen stood up. He motioned Joey to follow him as he 
went around behind the counter and slid the cigarette display to 
one side, revealing a massive door with a large padlock affixed to 
its heavy hasp. He then turned to Joey again and said in a low 
voice, “As I said, I have never told this story before to anyone, and 
thus far it is only a harmless story. But now, for me to conclude it, 
and to show you what lies behind this door, I need your solemn 
promise that what you are about to see and hear will be kept 
strictly between the two of us. As I said before, you will be amply 
rewarded.” 

Mr. Chen raised his beer bottle to Joey, as if seeking 
affirmation of his agreement to secrecy. Joey nodded his head and 
clinked bottles with him. Then they both drained the last of their 
beer and set the bottles down on the counter. 

Joey was intrigued. “Yeah, sure, Mr. Chen, I can keep a secret. 
And I will. But what’s so hush-hush? And what’s behind that 
door?” 

“Patience, my young friend.” Mr. Chen chuckled in spite of the 
gravity of his previous words. “I believe I mentioned the ‘Cultural 
Revolution’ in China during the late seventies. What is not widely 
known about that time is that, ironically, there was a wholesale 
denial of culture, particularly the material kind. Ownership or 
possession of valuable art objects was considered to be a sign of 
decadent capitalist influence. Many of these treasures were 
appropriated or stolen outright by the revolutionaries. Still more 
were sold off quickly and cheaply by their nervous owners who did 
not want to be tainted with the stigma of decadent capitalism. 

“Into this picture stepped a group of people, of whom my old 


college acquaintance and his associate were members. Their goal 
was to re-acquire, by any means necessary, these art treasures and 
restore them to their rightful owners or, failing that, make them 
available to cultural institutions in the West, such as museums or 
art galleries. Because of my knowledge and abilities as an 
appraiser, I was asked to help identify and value these objects. My 
acquaintance and his associate went back to China; I stayed here, 
of course, and from time to time they would send me pictures and 
descriptions of these objects through the mail. I would identify and 
value these objects, referring to books and catalogues readily 
available at the public library, and mail back the information to 
them.” 

Mr. Chen gave Joey an ironic smile. “In the beginning it was a 
noble cause, but soon this little cartel began to see this operation 
as an opportunity for potentially great profit. To their credit, they 
told me outright of their changed plans and asked if I would 
continue my role for a payment of ten percent of the profits. As I 
said, I had barely been surviving as a shopkeeper for the last 
twenty-odd years, and I welcomed the prospect of gaining any 
additional money, no matter how small the amount. To my 
surprise, however, my associates soon revealed themselves to be 
very good business men indeed.” 

Mr. Chen reached inside his shirt and removed a chain from 
around his neck. Attached to the chain was a large key which he 
used to open the door’s heavy padlock. Then he swung the door 
open and stepped aside so Joey could look into the room thus 
revealed. 

“Omigod!” exclaimed Joey with a gasp, as he realized for the 
first time the point and impact of Mr. Chen’s seemingly endless 
story. The room was long and narrow, with a considerable expanse 
of empty stone flooring. But the plastered walls to either side of the 
doorway in which they were standing were completely covered by 
floor-to-ceiling steel racks of the kind used for storage in 
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warehouses. And upon these shelves were crowded row upon row 
of art objects—paintings, small sculpted figures, vases, household 
furnishings fashioned of precious metals and encrusted with 
jewels, dishes of fine china—all of which to Joey’s untutored eye 
looked very valuable indeed. 

“And so you see,” continued Mr. Chen before Joey could say 
anything else, “the source of my wealth and the reason for the 
unfortunate robbery attempt.” He beckoned Joey to enter the room 
with him, and they walked toward the rear of the long room 
together, Mr. Chen closing the door behind them. “These are just 
the items my associates either have not been able to sell in Europe 
or Asia, or for which buyers have been found here in the United 
States. They are flown in to San Francisco International Airport,” 
he explained and then smiled broadly. “I understand that there 
may be some bribery of customs officials involved, but it has 
nothing to do with me.” 

They had reached the rear of the room, into the back wall of 
which was set a huge electric door that opened vertically when a 
button on the wall was pressed. 

“These objects are brought in by innocent-looking delivery 
trucks,” Mr. Chen explained. “They are packed securely in 
cardboard boxes labelled soda, beer or canned corn. Then they are 
stored here until delivery details are confirmed at which time they 
are shipped out the same way. All the trucks arrive and leave 
during normal business hours so that no one will suspect that their 
presence is anything but normal merchandise delivery.” 

He turned around and began to walk back toward the front of 
the store, Joey following him. Joey had been rendered speechless 
by Mr. Chen’s verbal and visual revelations but now he said, “Wow, 
this is all too much to take in at once! But why are you showin’ all 
this to me?” 

Mr. Chen did not immediately answer. Instead he silently led 
Joey out of the room and locked the door again. Then he returned 
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to the chair in which he was sitting before, Joey again following. 

When they both were seated he turned to Joey. “This 
attempted robbery today which you so bravely prevented from 
occurring was not the random act of amateur thieves. They were 
after this.” He reached into an inside pocket of his robe and pulled 
out a thick manila envelope. He then opened it and displayed its 
contents to Joey. “I have ten thousand dollars in this envelope 
which I must deposit in a postal box this evening before seven 
o'clock. It is now nearly six-thirty. I must get to the post office 
before seven, as that is when their lobby closes. I have done this 
without fail, depositing a similar sum, by myself, every Thursday 
evening for over twenty years. But now, after today’s events, I 
think I must alter my routine. I am getting too old for this, I am 
nearly seventy-three years old. So this is what I propose.” 

He pulled from the envelope a stack of bills, counted out ten 
and handed them to Joey, replacing the rest in the envelope. “Here 
is one thousand dollars. It is, I believe, only fair to offer you a 
reward of ten percent for your valiant deed. You may take this 
money free and clear and never see me again. Or,” he leaned very 
close to Joey and looked directly into his eyes, “you may be my 
courier, making the deposits yourself on a pre-arranged day and 
time each week.” He reached into another pocket and pulled out a 
worn leather billfold from which he extracted a small white 
business card. “I will pay you two hundred dollars a week for this 
service. Here is my name and phone number. Call me Monday 
morning if you accept my offer. If you do not accept, do not call. In 
either case the thousand is yours.” 

As Joey pocketed the money and the card, Mr. Chen shook his 
hand gravely. “Thank you again, young man. Will you accompany 
me out the door? I must go and make what I hope will be my last 
deposit. Please consider my offer.” 

And with that he stood up and walked to the door, Joey 
following. He unlocked it, they stepped out into the cool misty 
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night air, and then Mr. Chen locked the door again from the 
outside. 

“T, I don’t know what to say, Mr. Chen,” Joey replied after the 
old man had pocketed the key again. “But thank you. And, yeah, I'll 
think about it. It sounds like easy work to me.” 

Mr. Chen smiled and bowed again. “Good night, my young 
friend,” was all he said. Then he turned and walked away into the 
darkness, leaving Joey to his thoughts. 

As he was standing on the sidewalk, a cold rain began to 
fall once more, but he felt neither the chill nor the damp. He 
punched one hand high in the air in a sign of defiant victory and 
exclaimed “Yes!” Then he looked around to see if anyone was 
watching, but the street was deserted. Quickly he took the 
money from his pocket and began to count it under the cover of 
his leather jacket. He couldn’t believe his eyes! Ten one hundred 
dollar bills, all of which on careful examination, even in the dim 
light, looked perfectly genuine. And they were all his! Jamming 
them back into his pocket he began to saunter back down 
towards Market Street the way he had come, in reality just over 
an hour ago, but seemingly in another lifetime. 

And that thought made him stop in his tracks for a moment. 
He dimly realized that he felt somehow sort of different, and not 
only because of the money. For one thing, his drug-deprived 
internal itch seemed to have inexplicably disappeared. Earlier 
when he had walked out of the pool hall a winner, his first thought 
had been to score. Now he felt only the urge to get home as quickly 
as possible, to share his good fortune with Mary. 

Mary. The name jolted him out of his reverie. It was now after 
six-thirty. Damn! She would most probably be home by now, 
pacing the floor, by turns worried and furious, wondering what had 
happened to him. As did he, he realized. Picking up his pace again, 
he found himself walking back down Turk, toward the awninged 
store front where he had encountered Big Red. He felt a sudden 
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unexpected rush of emotion as he realized he was looking for the 
big guy. Gotta share my good fortune with the dude, he thought. 

As he reached the store front he was glad to see Big Red still 
sitting on his milk carton with the blanket over his lap, looking as 
serene as if he were on the front porch of his house taking the 
night air. 

“Hey, bro 
out with Sal?” 

“Hey, Big Red,” returned Joey with a grin as he walked under 
the canopy where it was dry. “I’ve had some incredible luck. It’s a 
long story, and I'll tell it to you some time, but you ain’t gonna 
believe it. Hell, I don’t believe it and it happened to me. But in a 
weird way you made it all possible. And I appreciate that. So I want 
to share it with you.” He reached into his pocket, pulled out one of 
the bills, and offerred it to Big Red. 

But the big man just grinned and shook his head. “Oh no, 
bro’, that ain’t how it works. I’m comfortable. I got my disability 
pay. And besides, I never take money from dudes I smoke with.” 

Joey was perplexed. “I don’t get it,” he said, frowning. “First 
time I saw you, you hit me up for spare change.” 

“Just a test, man, that’s all. I wanted to see where you were 
coming from. No, I’m comfortable.” He gave a little chuckle. “And 
whenever I want a little extra, I just go down to Powell and Market 
and sit in front of the Gap.” He winked and threw off his blanket. “I 
just show ‘em plenty of what used to be my leg, and the stupid 
yuppies goin’ in to buy clothes they don’t need just shower me with 
guilt money. So keep yours, bro’, and believe that I’m happy for 
you.” 

“But look,” Joey protested. “C’mon, man, I gotta do 
somethin’.” 

Big Red looked him in the eye with a serious expression. “You 
really wanta do somethin’, man? There’s a soup kitchen a coupla 
blocks from here, St. Anthony’s. They'd be real glad if you 
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he waved as Joey approached. “How’d you make 
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volunteered a little time there. And so would I.” 

“OK, man,” Joey said with a shrug, pocketing the bill again. 
“Tf that’s the way you want it.” 

“That’s the way I want it.” Big Red stood up and shook 
Joey’s hand. “And now, you prob’ly gotta be going.” 

“Yeah, you're absolutely right about that, man. Fuck, I’m late 
now.” 

“Well, give her my best,” Big Red chuckled. “And take her 
some place nice, okay?” 

Joey looked at him in awe. “How the hell did you know I got a 
girl?” 

“Guy like you, he’s always got a girl. And besides, Valentine’s 
Day only comes once a year, you know.” 

“Valentine’s Day?” Joey smacked his forehead with the palm 
of his hand. “Oh, man!” It was only now that his clearing mind was 
starting to remember things. Like the note from Mary on the 
refrigerator. Like waking up early this morning with a vague sense 
of unease. Like Mary reminding him last night before she went to 
bed, around eleven-thirty, while he was just beginning to get the 
party started. He had obviously gotten so wasted he had 
completely forgotten. But his subconscious mind had dutifully 
awakened him anyway. “Shit, I gotta get outa here. I got things to 
do and people to see. Thanks, man, I owe you one.” 

“That’s okay,” returned Big Red. “Just remember what we 
talked about.” 

“T will,” promised Joey. Then he shook the big man’s hand 
and hurried off into the rain toward Market Street. 

Now that he was suddenly thinking more clearly, he 
remembered where his money had come from, and his strange 
and lengthy conversation with Mr. Chen, who obviously was not 
what he appeared to be, a simple convenience store owner. Man, 
he thought, I don’t know if I want to get involved in something 
like that. It’s just like poor Benny said, God rest his soul, the guy 
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must be a front for the mob or something. I mean, he seems like 
a nice old guy, and he did give me a whole bunch of money for 
something I didn’t do. And how come I’m not dead, or at best in 
the cop station facing robbery charges? Maybe this is some kind 
of a sign, but a sign of what? I take the job, it’s easy work, I got 
money for me and I can give some to Mary so she won’t think I’m 
some kind of a bum. But on the other hand, what if all that art 
stuff is stolen? What if this guy Chen is nothing more than a 
fence, his store only a front? But then, why did he tell me all that 
stuff? He could have just given me the money, shook my hand, 
and sent me on my way. Man, I’m so confused. But when in 
doubt, don’t. I think Ill pass. After all, I got enough dough to 
show Mary a good time tonight and have enough left over to last 
me until I can find something else. Besides, I’ve got till Monday 
to decide. That’s three whole days. 

Suddenly he thought of Sheila and their last conversation 
before sending him back to “face the music” as he had presumed. 
He formed a sentence in his mind. (Hey, Sheila, am I right to 
steer clear of this guy, or what?) 

Almost immediately the answer came: What do you think, 
Joey? I ain’t gonna be around no more to hold your hand, you 
know. 

(Yeah, yeah, you’re right, Sheila.) He stamped his foot on the 
sidewalk suddenly. (You know what? I think I’m gonna play it 
straight from now on. I dunno, it just feels better.) 

I’m proud of you, Joey! I got a feelin’ the Joey Marconi Show 
is gonna be a lot more fun to watch. Don’t forget me, huh? Maybe 
I'll see you in about forty or fifty years if you wind up out here. 

Joey laughed out loud at that, causing a couple of passersby to 
look at him with alarm and give him a wide berth. (Yeah, I hope so, 
Sheila, but forgive me if I ain’t in no hurry.) 

Sheila laughed, a silvery tinkly sound in his mind. ‘Bye, Joey. 

And then somehow he knew she was really and truly gone for 
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good. 

He looked up at the sky and suddenly came back to himself. 
Like an airplane landing on solid ground or a telescope focusing 
sharply, he felt a sudden clarity, a lack of motion, an electric 
current grounded, a feeling he hadn’t had since dropping out of art 
school so many years ago. 

He was near Market Street now, it was nearly seven, and he 
could see a vast sea of umbrellas lining the brick sidewalks. 
Quickly he walked down Market toward Montgomery. He knew 
what he had to do. He entered See’s Candies and bought a two- 
pound chocolate assortment after waiting in line only a miraculous 
five minutes. Then he walked out onto the traffic island on Market 
and almost immediately caught a westbound F streetcar, and by 
seven-fifteen he was standing on the sidewalk a block from Mary’s 
apartment building. Then he walked into the Quality Market and 
bought a large bottle of expensive French Champagne, a six pack of 
Anchor Steam Beer, and a large assortment of flowers with a 
Valentine’s card on which he hastily wrote “Happy Valentine’s Day, 
Sweetheart, from your lover, Joey.” 

Then, his arms full of his loot which he had covered with a 
large plastic trash bag to protect it from the rain, he walked up 
Market to Guerrero. Awkwardly shifting his load to his left hand, 
he turned his key in the front door lock and stepped into the foyer. 
Inside all was quiet. As noiselessly as possible he crept up the 
carpeted stairs to the third floor. On the way up he rehearsed 
several different versions of what he was going to tell Mary, both 
about the expensive presents and why he was getting home so late, 
but he found his heart just wasn’t in it. On the other hand, he 
couldn’t exactly tell her the truth either. She would never believe it. 
As he had told Big Red, he didn’t even believe it. But it had 
happened, hadn’t it? The nearly nine hundred dollars he had left in 
his pocket was certainly tangible proof of part of it. But the rest of 
it? Dead Sheila talking to him and guiding him, getting shot but 
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not getting shot, helping to commit a robbery and then finding out 
it wasn’t him but some other guy... Joey shook his head. Maybe he 
could sort all this out later, but not tonight. 

Setting his jaw firmly, he unlocked the door to 304 and 
resolutely stepped inside. Strangely, the apartment seemed to be 
dark and quiet. He laid his burden down on the couch, switched on 
the table lamp by the door, and looked around. No Mary. And the 
clock on the mantel over the fireplace read nearly seven-thirty. 
Wondering if he should be grateful or worried, Joey began to 
examine the apartment more closely. The living room was just as 
he had left it after his morning house cleaning. He went into the 
kitchen. Mary’s note was still on the refrigerator where he had left 
it, and the only dish in the sink was the coffee cup he had rinsed 
out before leaving. He went into the bedroom, but for some reason 
he didn’t turn on the light. In the dim glow from the window he 
could see that all his clothes were still in the bureau drawers and 
closet and, so far as he could tell, all of Mary’s seemed to be there 
as well. 

He took off his wet jacket and boots and sat down on the bed. 
Well, he thought, she hasn’t been home yet. Where could she be? 
He knew he had fucked up royally by not even calling her to wish 
her a happy Valentine’s Day. No, he had been too busy hustling to 
think about that. Something like a sob almost started to well up in 
his throat, but he choked it back down. No sir, he told himself 
sternly, we'll have none of that. Not until you know for sure what’s 
going on. Maybe she went out with friends or something. Or maybe 
she’s drowning her sorrows at the local Ben & Jerry’s. Either way 
she probably tried to call me and I wasn’t here. 

He leaped off the bed and snapped his fingers. I know! he 
thought. She’s bound to either call or be home pretty soon. I'll 
make reservations for dinner at some fancy restaurant. Let’s see, 
she loves seafood. And a romantic setting. Yeah, that’s it. What’s 
the name of that place down on the Embarcadero? Sinbad’s Pier 
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Two. Yeah, that’s perfect. They got great seafood, I can get a steak, 
they got a full bar and it’s right out on the Bay. He went back into 
the living room, leafed through the phone book for a few seconds, 
then grabbed the phone and quickly punched in a number. “Hello, 
Sinbad’s? Yeah, listen, is it still possible to make a reservation for 
tonight? Yeah, for two. Not until nine? Yeah, that’s okay. Great, the 
name’s Marconi. Joey Marconi. Thanks. See you at nine.” 

He hung up the phone then went over to the couch and 
unpacked his loot. He put the beer and champagne in the fridge 
and arranged the flowers on the kitchen table with the card 
positioned prominently in front of them and on top of the box of 
chocolates. Then after admiring his handiwork he went back to the 
fridge, took out an Anchor Steam and popped the top. Then he 
went over to the couch in the living room, took a long swallow of 
beer and sighed with satisfaction. He found that he felt truly 
relaxed for the first time in a very long time. Good, he thought. He 
wanted to be ready for anything when she walked through that 
door. 


For my son Robert, 
who isn’t Joey, 
but could have been. 
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